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MEMOIRS OF MISS SARAH SMITH. 


Tue subject of the following 
brief memoir lives in the re- 
membrance of her numerous 
friends; but the excellence of 
her character ought to be more 
extensively known, for its bright- 
ness and dignity may attract oth- 
ers to goodness. 

She was the daughter of the 
late Rev. John Smith, D.D. pro- 
fessor of ancient languages in 
Dartmouth College, a man no 
less eminent for oriental learn- 
ing, than for piety. She was 
born at Hanover, (N. H.) April 
23, 1789, and died August 17, 
1812, in the 24th year of her aye. 

Having an easy access to books 
and a taste for reading, she pe- 
vused, while yet very young, 
many volumes; but as she after- 
wards perceived, she read with- 
out judgment and with little 
improvement. To the undisci- 
plined mind of a youth, whose 
imaginatien is ardent and whose 
heart is tender, the wild and af- 
fecting scenes of fiction have 
very powerful attractions. ‘She 
devoured many novels; but hap- 
pily at the age of fourteen her 
reason acqaired strength, and 
the enchantment of romance was 
ina great degree dissolved. Her 
reading was now more wisely 
directed, and her application sv 
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intense, as to prove injurious to 
her health. 

Her letters and her poetical 
productions, written at the age 
of fifteen or sixteen, furnish 
proof, that her mind was much 
more matured, than is common 
at that period. With the pencil 
also she became unusually skil- 
ful. She possessed genius and 
talents; but unless they had been 
conjoined with the unfading 
beauties of religion, the remem- 
brance of them would be accom- 
panied with unavailing regret 
for their perversion. It was her 
religion, which made her friends 
look upon her almost as upon an 
angel, and which gave her peace 
and triumph, as she went down 
to the grave. 

Although, through the care of 
pious and faithful parents she 
was carly instructed in the great 
truths and duties of the Christian 
religion; yet before she reached 
the nineteenth year of her life 
she seems not to have been ac- 
tuated by the principles and mo- 
tives, nor to have been cheered 
with the hopes of the Gospel. 

The renovation of the sinful 
heart is a most interesting and 
important event; and the re- 
deemed servants of Jesus de- 
light-to retrace the steps, by 
which they have been rescued 
from perdition. 
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In January, 1808, Miss Smith 
being absent from home spent 
Saturday evening, and a part of 
the Lord’s day, ina manner very 
remote from the habits of her 
past life. She was not only des- 
titute of serious thoughts, but 
so gay and giddy, as to astonish 
her companions. After return: 
ing home, as she was sitting by 
the fire, she fainted; and failing, 
was burnt in her neck. On es- 
caping from this danger, she 
could not but reflect on death, 
and on her peculiar unfitness to 
die in a sudden manner, after 
the giddiness and folly of the 
past day, during which, as she 
herself observed, she seemed to 
be completely given up to sin. 
Possibly her reflections may be 
thought by some to be too se- 
vere, as her only offence was 
that of violating the sacred rest 
of the Lord’s day; but the en- 
lightened conscience must speak 
with disapprobation, when any 
one of the divine commands is 
transgressed; and the humble 
penitent will have no wish to 
justify or palliate any conduct, 
which implies a destitution of 
love to God, 

Her life having been spared, 
when thus imminently exposed, 
she formed the resolution of de- 
voting it to the service of her 
God and Preserver. Her seri- 
ous purposes were strengthened 
during a long and dangerous 
illness, which soon followed. 
for four months she was scarce- 
ly able to sit up, or to converse; 
but in this period her soul held 
intercourse with heaven. Her 
iniquities were arrayed before 
her, and she abhorred them, re- 
penting deeply of her sin in 
neglecting. supremely to love 
and diligently to obey God. She 


felt the want of mercy, and she 
sought, and, as charity must 
say, obtained pardon and salva- 
tion at the feet of Jesus, so that 
she beheld the king of terrors 
without fear or dismay. 

There are some, who are fil. 
led with terror before they ob. 
tain peace. But Miss Smitk 
seems not to have experienced 
great anxiety respecting her fu- 
ture condition. A taste for ex. 
cellence was imparted to her, 
and she could not but hate sin, 
She was attracted by the love of 
Jesus, and her soul was the abode 
of joy. After her recovery, in 
July she made a visit to her 
friends in Boston, where she re- 
mained until January. The 
death of her pious and excellent 
father in April 1809, made a deep 
impression upon her mind, and 
soon afterwards she became a 
member of the church, which 
had been under his care, think- 
ing it her indispensable duty te 
avow herself a disciple of her 
Redeemer, and deploring her 
neglect in not soouer obeying 
his explicit command. 

The sentiments of religion 
can be nourished only by divine 
truth, and by prayer, as the 
means of ‘obtaining the abiding 
influence of the Holy Spirit. 
From her recovery in 1808, 
until her death, Miss Smith ha- 
bitually, three times every day, 
read the Scriptures, and kneeled 
in prayer to her heavenly Fa- 
ther. Even from the age of six- 
teen she read much in the Bible, 
marking the most interesting 
passages with her pencil, seldom 
going abroad to spend a night 
without taking it with her; but 
now it was her constant compane 
ion, and its truths were the joy 


of her heart, while its benevolent, 
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spirit beamed in her counte- 
nance and controlled her con- 
duct. 

The world has the idea, that 
melancholy is the sister of reli- 
gion; but if the world had known 
Miss Smith, it would have 
known one, who seemed to ex. 
perience continually a joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. It 
would have perceived, that to 
have the stings of conscience 
plucked from the heart. and to 
possess the assurance of eternal 
felicity in the future world, can- 
not destroy the sources of enjov 
ment in this life; and that benev- 
olence, and piety, and hope, and 
faith can impart real and perma- 
nent happiness. 

It is not usual for young ladies 
to be very accurate and thorough 
in the investig .tion of religious 
subjects. Miss Smith, however, 
in the summer of 810, engaged 
ina very important inquiry res- 
pecting the character of Jesus 
Christ, as reveaied in the Scrip- 
tures, and the result of her stud- 
ies was an entire conviction of 
his Divinity; a conviction, which 
was at no time shaken, and which 
gave strength to her hope of sai- 
vation by the Redeemer. 

In the autumn of this year she 
went toa Springficld, and thence 
to Boston, where she remained 
during the winter and spring, 
being very attentive to religious 
institutions, and anxious to be- 
come more conformed to the im- 
age of her Savior. 

She returned to Hanover in 
June 1811 with symptoms of the 
consumption, and from that peri- 
od this disease preyed upon her 
frame until it terminated her 
mortal life. Deligiiting in the 
services of the sanctuary, she was 
in the habit of repairing to the 


house of God, when prudence 
forbade the probable exposure of 
her health. But as winter ap- 
proached, she yielded to the un- 
welcome necessity of remaining 
at home. At home, however, 
she found the presence of that 
God, who dwelleth not in tempfiles 
made with hands, She seemed 
now to be persuaded, that her, 
disease would be fatal, and in- 
stead of banishing the thought of 
death, she made it familiar. To 
her mother she said, “I don’t 
know, that my feelings are right; 
but I can’t make death seem oth- 
erwise thon pleasant.”’ 

The winter passed away, and 
the spring revived the hopes of 
her friends, and inspired her 
with some expectations of recov- 
ery. But after returning from a 
short journey in June 18:2, she 
was settied in the opinion, that 
she must soon die; and she had 
no desire left but to bonor her 
Redeemer, and do good to her ac- 
quaintance by her conversation, 
and by a peaceful and triumph- 
ant death. 

Let the giddy and thoughtless, 
who look upon death with terror, 
draw near and see how Sarah 
Smith could converse, and could 
die. 

In the month of July she re- 
quested two of her dearest friends 
to make her grave clothes. Seat- 
ed by her bedside, she bade them 
be cheerful, and observed, “that 
she was going a skort journey, 
and the sight of her clothes made 
her feel so happy, she could not 
but cast a wishtui thought to the 
time, when she should put them 
on.” From this time she con- 
versed with all who wished to 
sec her, adapting her conversa- 
tion with wonderful propriety to 
their characters, and addressing 
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them with the energy and elo- 
quence of truth. 

One evening, when she was 
supposed to be dying, she took 
leave of her mother and kissed 
her, saying, “It ts a sweet kiss; 
there is no bitterness in it” To 
air acquaintance she said, “you 
have come to witness the happi- 
est period of my life.” 

She urged upon a young gen- 
tleman, who called one day to 
see her, the necessity of being 
prepared to enter the eternal 
world, and as a motive she re- 
minded him of the example of 
his dear and excellent mother, 
and of her many prayers for his 
salvation. , 

To another she remarked, that 
“it afforded her unspeakable sat- 
isfaction to be able to say, that 
what constituted her present sup- 
port, peace, and happiness, had 
been her chief delight, when in 
health.” With earnest solicitude 
she pointed out to him the inft- 
nite importance of acguiring an 
intercst in the merits of the Sa- 
vior, that he might triumph over 
death, and alluded to his high re- 
sponsibility for the manner, in 
which he improved the oppor- 
tunities of diffusing good, antl 
promoting the cause of the Re- 
deemer, which, as a physician, 
might be givenhim. As he left 
her, she said, *I do most earnest- 
ly pray, that when you are 
brought to my situation, yon 
may experience the joy which I 
fecl; and that ] may meet you, 
with all our dear friends, around 
the throne of God.’ 

On being asked, if she felt no 
fear, when she apprehended her- 
self to be dying, she replied; 
“No. Icannot feel fear. Had 
I the least shadow of hope in my- 
self, then indeed 1] should trer- 
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ble. But I hope to appear cloth- 
ed in the robe of my Savior’s 
righteousness; and, so clothed, 
I know I shall be accepted.” 

She said also, ‘I feel that I do 
not think of my Redeemer as I 
ought, nor love him as I ought. 
I fee} the coldness, the hardness, 
the deadness of my heart, and 
this makes me long to be gone, 
that I may see Christ as he is, 
and love him as I ought. I fee} 
the coldness and deadness of my 
heart so much, that at times I 
am almost tempted to fear I have 
deceived myself, and have 
thought T loved my God and Sa- 
vior when I did not; but at such 
times my consolation arises from 
feeling myself cold and dead to 
other things, and therefore I 
must charge it to the weakness 
of the flesh. I endeavor to look 
into my evidences. I recall to 
mind how it was with me, when 
in health, my delight in prayer, 
my longings after God, my en- 
joyment of his ordinances, my 
desire to promote his cause, and 
my earnest wish to be delivered 
from the power as well as from 
the punishment of sin. Of these 
I am sure; and I say to myself, 
these certainly are not natural to 
an unrenewed beart. Vherefore 
I cannot doubt; but charge my 
coldness, my deadness to the 
weaknessof the flesh, from which 
J Jong, ardently long to be freed. 
But 1 await God’s time. I am 
not impatientfbut feel full con- 
fidence of sufficient support to 
and through death.’ 

The following is a specimen 
of the manner, in which she ad- 
dressed children. ‘To two litle 


cirls, daughters of a friend, she 
said, ‘You have come to see 
aunt Sarah once more before 
Don’t be grieved, Jit: 
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tle dears; aunt Sarah is very 
happy; she is going to die, to 
live with God and Christ. You 
must die too, sooner or later, 
and if you wish to die as happy 
as aunt Sarah, and go and live 
with God and Christ, you must 
try to learn to love them. You 
eannot love God tog soon. The 
younger you are, when you be- 
gin to love him, the more he 
will love you. You are old 
enough to learn some things 
about God, and how Christ came 
and lived in this world, and took 
little children into his arms, and 
blessed them. If you would 
come and live where aunt Sarah 
is going, you must obey your 
parents, and constantly pray 
God to teach you to love him 
and Christ. If you do, he will 
teach you, and when you dje he 
will let you live with Him and 
be happy forever.’ 

She observed to a friend, ‘I 
am frequently asked, if the 
things of the world are not les- 
sening in value. I never know 
how to answer. They seem to 
think it must be the case. I’m 
sure for three years the world 
has been as nothing to me, and 
it can’t be /ess now.’ 

At one time she said: ‘It gives 
me no pain to see this body de- 
cay; there will be less left for 
worms; but,’ she exultingly ex- 
claimed, ‘it will be raised in the 
likeness of my Savior at the glo- 
rious resurrection.’ 

Two of the domestics being 
called at her request, she said 
to one; ‘You ought to be careful 
of yourself; you have a_ bad 
cough, and can't tell but it may 
soon bring you to this situation, 
in which you see me. [| would 
vddress myself to both of you. 
i would tell you how much Ged 
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has done for me, and that the 
same fountain is freely opened 
to you. Your souls are of infi- 
nite value. You may now se- 
cure eternal happiness; but if 
you refuse, you must be forever 
miserable. This is a solemn 
thought! make God your friend, 
and you will never fear.’ 

She recommended to her 
friends more frequent conversa- 
tion upon religious subjects, 
saying; ‘In compatty, even when 
we know all present are profess- 
ed Christians, we speak of eve- 
ry subject except the most im- 
portant one, If we felt the sub- 
ject more ourselves, we should 
not remit our exertions to make 
others feel it.’ 

In the near prospect of death, 
she said, that she was ‘only go- 
ing from one company of friends 
to another,’ and ‘soon’ added 
she,‘we shall be all together.’ 
The day before she died, on be- 
ing reminded that her hands 
were cold, and that this symp- 
tom always attended the close of 
life, she said, ‘what a delightful 
chill that will be!’ 

In the morning of the last 
day of her life she requested 
some one to read in the Bible. 
When asked, where? She repli- 
ed, ‘Any where in the life of our 
Savior—it is all ‘good,—you 
know fe went about doing good’ 
During the forenoon several 
hymns, by her desire, were 
sung. Inthe alternoon, to one 
of her friends who was deeply 

affected, she said, ‘Dear giri, 
don’t be grieved; ina lew hours 
I shall be happy with my dear 
Redeemer. Dear girl, remem- 
ber your God while young, and 
we shail meet again far trom 
this world of trouble. Heavei 
bless you.’ 


ind oe 
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About ten o’clo’k she repeat- 
ed twice. ‘Come, Lord Jesus, 
come guickiy!’? Soon after she 
said, ‘a little while—a little 
while;’ meaning, as was suppos- 
ed, that her friends would soon 
follow her. Abont eleven she 
uttered her Jast words, “Come, 
Lord Jesus;——-Come—-come 
quickly! Blessed—’’ She then 
fell asleep in Jesus. 

ft is not in the power of lan- 
ouage to dep:ct the faith, the 
hope, the joy, the triumph, 
which beam in the eye of the 
dying Christian. 

' The peaceful and happy death 
of Sarah Smith is less extraordi- 
nary, than the energy of her be- 
nevolent feelings for a few 
wecks previously to her death. 
Intent on doing good, anxious 
especially to make an impres- 
sion on those, who were regard- 
less of the concerns of a better 
world. she forgot her weakness 
and conversed incessantly with a 
tenderness, prudence, force, and 
eloquence, seldom equalled by a 
person in her situation, and 
which astonished all, who heard 
her. Happily, her remaining 
parent, superior to the fears and 
anxieties of a mother, encour- 


aged these sublime and final ef- 
forts of Christian piety, the 
good effects of which are known 
on'y to Him, who strengthened 
the dying saint, 

Miss Smith left many devo- 
tional writings of peculiar ex- 
cellence. 

Of her genius and taste the 
following piece of poetry is e 
specimen. 


Written in November, 1811. 


When autumn winds are rising high, 

I love to listen mournfully, 

And faney Nature cries aloud, 
Wooing her cold, funereal shroud, 
Sighing to veil her pallid breast, 
Beneath the white aud dazzling vest. 

No wreath adorns her naked head, 

To sullen skies her arms are spread; 
She sees the cloudy wing on high; 

Tis dark November rushing by. 

He stays not in his rude career, 

But mocks her hope with brow severe. 
Fair suppliant! for I eall thee fair, 
‘Though gem nor blossom thou dost wear; 
Stay yet a little and the boon 

So long withheld shall be thy own. 
‘Stay yet a little’-—Solemn thought 
From Faney’s lip the sound has caught;— 
There is a drapery of death, 

No mockery of Fancy’s breath; ° 

Hid in the future’s doubtful gloom, 

It waits the tenant of the tomb. 

Hail, spoticss robe! Thy peaceful fold 
Lics quiet on the bosom eold, 

When strife within is sweetly o’er, 
And the dread warfare pains no more. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


FRE following Address was written by 
the well-known Roserr Hatt, one of 
the ablest and most eloquent writers of 
modern times, and extensively circu. 
lated in Great Britain while the mo- 
mentous question, whether teachers of 
Christianity should be suffered to Ia- 
bor without embarrassment im India, 
was pending before the British Parlia- 
ment. ‘This question has been favora- 
bly decided; but it is still proper to fix 
our attention deliberately on the subject. 

Ev. Paw 


AN ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC ON 
AN IMPORTANT SUBJECT, CON- 
NECTED WITH THK RENEWAL 
OF THE CHARTER OF THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


As the subject of the renewal of 
the Charter of the East India 
Company is shortly to come be- 
fore Parjiament, with a view to 
final decision, it is presumed 
that it will not be deemed ime 
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ertinent to invite the attention 
of the Legislature to a particular 
connected with that subject, 
which is judged of high impor- 
tance. The point to which we 
refer, respects the propriety of 
inserting a clause in the new 
Charter, authorizing the peacea- 
ble dissemination of Christian 
principles in India’ For want 
of such a provision, the Mission- 
aries w!.o have lately visited 
that country have been under 
the necessity of going thither by 
the circuitous rout of America, 
besides meeting with considera- 
ble obstructions in their attempts 
to settle, and being exposed to 
much vexation and interruption, 
in their quiet efforts to plant the 
Christian faith. It must surely 
be considered as an extraordina- 
ry fact, that in a country under 
the government of a people pro- 
fessing Christianity, that relig- 
ion should be the only one that 
is discountenanced and discour- 
aged. 

That the most complete toler- 
ation should be extended to the 
various modes of religious belief 
prevailing in those remote de- 
pendencies of our empire, and 
that none of the inhabitants 
should be subjected to the slight- 
est inconvenience on account of 
their adherence to the religious 
system of their forefathers, is 
readily admitted; nor would any 
event give more serious concein 
to the writer of this paper, than 
an interference with that right 
of private judgment, which he 
deems an inalienable preroga- 
tive of human nature. But for 
a Christian nation to give a de- 
cided preference to polytheism 
and idolatry by prohibiting the 
dissemination of a purer faith, 
and thus to employ its powers 





in suppressing the truth, and pro- 
longing the existence of the 
most degrading and deplorable 
superstitions, is a conduct eqnal- 
ly repugnant to the dictates of 
religion, and the maximsof sound 
policy. To oppose by force the 
propagation of revealed truth, 
from any worldly considerations 
whatever, is sucha sacrifice of 
right to expediency, as can be 
justified on no principles but 
whet will lead to the subversion 
of all morality and religion. 

If Christianity be a communi- 
cation from heaven, to oppose 
its extension is to fight against 
God; an impiety which, under 


‘every possible combination of 


circumstances, must expect a 
severe rebuke; but the guilt of 
which is inconceivably aggrava- 
ted, when the opposition pro- 
ceeds from the professors of 
that very religion. We have no 
example in the history of the 
world of such a conduct, we 
have no precedent of a people 
prohibiting a propagation of their 
own faith; a species of intoler- 
ance exposed not only to the ob- 
jections which lie in common 
against all restraints upon con- 
science, but to a train of absur- 
dities peculiar to itself, at the 
same time that it inposes a 
character of meanness on the 
ruling powers by the virtual 
confession it includes, that they 
have either no religion. or a re- 
ligion of which they are ashamed. 
As the equality of all religions, 
the distinguishing tenet of deism, 
is equally repugnant to the dic- 
tates of reason, and the oracles 
of truth, so it is ill calculated to 
conciliate the esteem of Eastern 
nations, on whom it can have no 
other effect than to desecrate 
the British name, by depriving 
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it of that veneration which na- 
ture, unsophisticated by impiety, 
has inseparably connected with 
sentiments of religious belief. 
Powerfully impressed as they 
are with religious principles and 
prejudices, however erroneous, 
we can scarcely adopt a more 
effectual expedient for securing 
their contempt and abhorrence, 
than an avowed indifference to 
whatever concerns that momen- 
tous subject. 

It is an undeniable fact, that no 
description of persons have been 
so popular in India, as the men 
who have exerted themselves 
with the most steady and perse- 
vering zeal in the dissemination 
of Christian principles; of which 
we have a swiking example in 
the excellent Schwartz, for ma- 
ny yeays a Missionary on the 
coast of Coromandel, who, by his 
wise and ,benevolent conduct, 
rendered, on various occasions, 
the most essential service to the 
British interests, and became the 
ebject of enthusiastic attachment 
of the natives.* 

The attempt to propagate 
Christianity in India is not a new 
experiment; it has been now 
tri¢d for more than a century: it 
received the warmest support 
of George the First of illustrious 
memory, as well of the then 
Archbishop of Canterbury; and 
in the hands of Zeigenbalgius, 
and his successors, was crown- 
ed with distinguished success.t 
Similar attempts have been more 
recently made in Bengal, and the 
adjacent provinces; and several 


* See the Reports of the Society for 
promoting Christian Kowledge, at Bart- 
lett’s Buildings. 

¢ See the excellent Letters from his 
Majesty and the Archbishop, addressed 
to Ziegenbalgius, in Bucbanan’s Ecclesi- 
astical Researches 


Christian societies have been 
planted by the labors of Mission- 
aries in that part of India. It 
deserves particular attention, 
that no inconv enience, not even 
the slightest, has arisen from 
these enterprises; and that what- 
ever agitation has been witness- 
ed among the natives at differ- 
ent times, the propagation of 
Christianity has never been the 
cause, nor even the pretext.— 
When intelligence of the insur- 
rection of Vellore reached Eng- 
land, there were not wanting 
persons who endeavored to as- 
cribe that event to the jealousy 
and uneasiness excited by the 
efforts of Missionaries; but no 
attempt could be more unsuc- 
cessful, since, in the course of a 
most accurate investigation of 
the circumstances connected 
with that calamity, we, have it, 
on the authority of Lord Tergn- 
mouth, that not even the name 
of a Missionary was mentioned. 
That event arose from causes 
totally distinct. Thus have we 
the experience of more than a 
century to justify the conclusion, 
that nothing is to be feared for 
the tranquillity of India from 
the operations of Missionaries, 
subject as they must ever be, to 
the control of the constituted 
authorities. The number of na- 
tives who profess Christianity 
is not smal} or inconsiderabie. 
The cisciples of Schwartz and 
his successors, on the Eastern 
side of the peninsula, amount to 
fifty thousand; and the Syrian 
Christians, on the coast of Mala- 
bar, to several hundred thou- 
sands; the greater part of them 
converted from the Bramins,and 
the higher classes. They have 
subsisted there from the fifth 


century, are in possession of 
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119 churches, some of them 
sumptuous and splendid edifices; 
and their superior elevation of 
character ana purity of manners 
are attested, on the most respect- 
able authority, to be such as the 
possession of Christian faith 
might be expected to inspire.* 
In addition to this, translations 
of the New Testament, in almost 
all the vernacuiar dialects of In- 
dia, have been recently circulat- 
ed, anda considerable number 
of the natives are assiduously 
and constantly employed in 
preaching the Gospel; so that it 
is too late to think of checking 
its career: the possession it has 
taken of the public mind will 
necessarily render all such at- 
tempts impracticable. The on- 
ly question which remains, to be 
decided, is, whether its farther 
propagation shall be left solely 
inthe hands of natives, or wheth- 
er intelligent and respectable 
Europeans may be allowed to 
superintend its movements, who 
come more immediately in con- 
tact with the British govern- 
ment, and on whose experience 
and prudence greater confidence 
may be reposed. The good 
seed having struck its root too 
deep ever to be extirpated, the 
«nly alternative is, either to leave 
it toits spontaneous growth, aid- 
ed by the labor of Hindoos, or 
place it under a more skilful and 
enlightened cultivation. 
Though strangers to the theo- 
ry, the inhabitants of Hindostan 
have been: long familiarized to 
the practice of toleration. - In 
no part of the world is there a 
greater variety of sects, or more 
contrariety in the modes of re- 


* See the interesting narrative of Dr. 
Buchanan’ $ visit to the : Syrian Christians, 
in the Eccles. Researches. 
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ligious belief, subsisting withoug 
the slightest disturbance: even 
the grand division of the natives 
into Hindoos and Mahometans 
has continued for ages, without 
interruption to the public har- 
mony. 

But if nothing is to be feared 
from the dissemination of Chris- 
tian principles in India, the ad- 
vantages resulting from sucha 
measure, whether we consult 
the interest of the natives, or 
our own, are too obvious to re- 
quire to be enumerated, and too 
important to be overlooked, 
With respect to its aspect onthe 
natives, will it be contended that 
a more powerful instrument can 
be devised for meliorating and 
raising their character, than graft- 
ing upon it the principles of our 
holy religion, which, wherever 
it prevails, never fails to perfect 
whatever is good, and to correct 
whatever is wee in the human 
constitution; and to which Eu- 
rope is chiefly indebted for those 
enlightened views, and that high 
sense of probity and honor, which 
distinguish it so advantageously 
in a Comparison with Asiatic na- 
tions. ‘The prevalence of Chris- 
tianity every where marks the 
boundary which separates the 
civilized from the barbarous or 
seml-arbarous partsof theworld:. 
let but this boundary be extend- 
ed, and the country included 
within its limits may be consider- 
ed as redeemed from the waste, 
and prepared to receive the pre- 
cious seeds of civilization and 
improvement.. Independently of 
future prospects, it may be safely 
affirmed, that polytheism and 
idolatry draw after them such a 
train of absurd and dismal couse- 
quences, as to be quite lucompat- 


ible with the due expansionof the 
5@ 
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human intelbect, and necessarily 
o prevent the operations of rea- 
son from reaching their true ma- 
turity and perfection. Where 
Christianity prevails, mankind 
are every where progressive; it 
communicates that just manner 
of thinking upon ‘the most im- 
portant subjects, which, extend- 
ing its influence from thence to 
every department of speculative 
and moral truth, inspires a free- 
dom of inquiry’ and elevation of 
sentiment, which reises the dis- 
ciples of Revelation immeasura- 
bly above the level of unassisted 
nature. 

The Hindoo superstition is 
characterized by a puerile ex- 
travagance of conception, as hos- 
tile to the cultivation of reason, 
as the enormity of its practices 
is revolting to humanity. It op- 
presses the former by its gigan- 


tic absurdities: it extinguishes, 


the latter by the cruelty of its 
rites. The annual destruction 
of female infants in Guzarat and 
Kutch is estimated at fifteen or 
twenty thousand.* Till lately, 
it had been the custom from 
iime immemorial to immolate 
at the island of Saugor, and at 
other places esteemed holy, on 
the banks of the Ganges, human 
victims, or destroy them by 
sharks. From a late ‘investiga- 
tion, it appears that the number 
of women who sacrifice them- 
selves on the funeral pile of 
their husbands, within thirty 
miles of Calcutta, are, on an 
average, upwards of two hun- 
dred.t A multitude of courte- 
zans are uniformly attached to 
the principal temples; and the 
most obscene symbols exhibited 


* See Moore’s Hindoo Infanticide. 
tT Sce Buchanan’s Memoir, appendix. 


to inflame the passions of their 
votaries.} 

‘While the history of all times 
and nations evinces the insepar- 
able alliance of impurity and 
cruelty with the worship of idols, 
is it consistent with the dictates 
of humanity, not merely to wit- 
ness these enormities without 
attempting to correct them, but 
to oppose the communication of 
the only remedy which is capa- 
ble of effecting a radical cure? 

The base venality, together 
with the spirit of artifice and j in- 
trigue which distinguish the na- 
tives of Hindostan, have render- 
ed itthe theatre of perpetual revo- 
jutions, robbed its native govern- 
ments of every principle of sta- 
bility, and rendered poisonings. 
assassinations, and treachery, 
expedients so constantly resort- 
ed to by the parties in conflict, 
that it is impossible to peruse 
its history without shuddering. 
Yo affirm there is nothing in 
their superstitions calculated to 
correct these vices is saying 
little, when, in fact, they derive 
a powerful sanction from the 
maxims of their religion, and 
from the character of their gods. 
There is not one of their deities 
pourtrayed in their Shasters 
whose moral character is tolera- 
bly correct. How much Chris- 
tianity is wanted to exalt the sene 
timents and purify the principles 
of this corrupt and effeminate 
race, is too obvious to need to 
be insisted on. 

That their conversion is prac- 
ticable is ascertained beyond 
controversy by tbe success 
which has already attended the 
experiment; that no apprehen- 


¢ See Sonnerat’s Voysge aux Indes e 
& laChine, p. 219. 
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sions are to be entertained for 
the permanence of British pow- 
er in consequence of the at- 
tempt is manifest from experi- 
ence: that to consult the welfare 
of the subject is the first duty of 
the sovereign, and the chief dis- 
tinction betwixt the exercise of 
legitimate authority, and the 
operations of lawless tyranny, 
will not be disputed in an en- 
lightened age; and that the 
Ciristian religion is the grcat- 
est blessing we have reccived, 
the most precious boon we can 
bestow, none but infidels will 
deny. It surely will not be as- 
serted, that we are under less ob- 
ligation to communicate a good, 
because that good may be traced 
to the immediate interposition 
of heaven, or because it contains 
the seed and gern of eternal fe- 
licity. He who believes the 
Bible must know, that the 
heathen are to be given to 
Christ for his inheritance, the 
uttermost parts of the earth for 
his possession, and thai therefore 
20 forbid Ars being fireached to the 
Gentiles that they may be saved, 
is an attempt to contravene the 
purposes of the Most High, 
equally impotent and presump- 
tuous. Let the fiveisheids sireve 
against the pfrotsherds of the 
carth, but woe unto him who 
striveth with his Maker. Such 
a conduct persevered in, niust 
infallibly draw down the judg- 
ments of God on the people io 
whose infatuated counsels it is 
io be ascribed. Whoever con- 
siders the aspect of the times, 
must be invincibly prejudiced 
not to discern the symptonis of 
a peculiar crisis, (he distinguish- 
ing features of which are, the 
rapid subversion of human in- 
stitutions, and the advancement 


of the kingdom of God. The 
stone cut out without hands has 
already fallen ufion the image, 
and made it like the chaff of the 
summer threshing-floor: the next 
event we are to look for in the 
order of Providence, ‘is its en- 
larging itself, ¢i// it becomes a 
great mountuin and fills the 
whole earth. If there ever was 
a periad when the propagation 
of the true religion might be re- 
sisted with impunity, that peri- 
od is past; and the Master of the 
Universe is now addressing the 
greatest potentates in the lan- 
guage of an ancient oracle: 
“Be wise now ye kings, be in- 
structed ye judges of the earth.” 
Encompassed as we are with 
the awlul tokens of a presiding 
and avenging Providence, dis- 
solving the fabrics of human 
wisdom, extinguishing the most 
ancient dynasties, and tearing 
up kingdoms by their roots, it 
would be the height of infatua- 
tion any longer to oppose the 
reign of God, whose purposes 
\. lil pursue their career, In spite 
of the efforts of human policy, 
which must either yield their 
co-operation, or be broken by its 
force 

Ali that is desired, on this oc- 
casion, is sin.ply that the word 
of God may be permitted to have 
free course. Whether itis con- 
sistent with sound poiicy for the 
British government to empioy 
any part of its resources in aid 
ol the cause of Christianity in 
India, is a question it is not nec- 
essary to discuss; while its 
iriends confine their views toa 
sinsple toleration, and request 
merely that its teachers may not 
be harrassed or impeded in thei: 


attempts to communicate in- 


struction tothe natives. Before 
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such a liberty can be withheld, 
the principles of toleration must 
be abandoned; nor will it be 
practicable to withhold it with- 
out exciting a sanguinary per- 
secution, while men are to be 
found who will eagerly embrace 
the crown of martyrdom rather 
than relinquish the performance 
of what appears to them a high 
and awful duty. And what a 
spectacle will it exhibit, for 
Christian government to employ 
force in the support of idolatry, 
and the suppression of the true 
religion. 

Instead of dwelling on the 
necessary effects of such a 
measure, let us consider for 
moment the beneficial conse- 
quences likely to result from an 
opposite mode of conduct. On 
that improvement of character 
which the cordial reception of 
revealed truth cannot fail to op- 
erate, it will be easy to graft 
some of the best habits and In- 
stitutions of European nations, 
advancing gradually through an 
interminabie series of social or- 
der and happiness. Onder the 
fostering hand of religion, rea- 
son will develope her resources, 
and philosophy mature her fruits. 
Nor will the advantages accru- 
ing: to the British interests, from 
a change so salutary, be Jess cer- 
tain, or less important. The 
jossession of the same religion 
will occasion such en approxi- 
mation of the habits and sentu- 
ments Of the nativie to our own, 
as will render the union firm, 
by rendering itcordial. While 
a total Opposition in their views 
on the most important points 
subsists betwixt the sovereign 
and the subject;—while cbjects 
adored by the one are held in 
contempt and abhorrence by the 


other, they may be artificially 
connected; it is impossible they 
should be united; it is rather 
a juxta-position of inanimate 
parts than an union of minds. 
In such a situation the social tic 
wants that cementing principle 
which is requisite to give it 
strength and stability: a strained 
and unnatural position, in which 
things are held contrary to their 
native bent: authority, under 
such circumstances, is upheld 
merely by force, without deriv- 
ing support from that sympathy 
cf congenial sentiment which 
forms its truest basis. Hence 
the precarious tenure by which 
European states have succes- 
sively held dominion in India, 
where all has been submitted to 
the arbitration of the sword; 
where, the moment force has 
been withdrawn or relaxed, au- 
thority has ceased, and each, in 
its turn, has gained a transient 
ascendency, none a firm and 
tranquil possession. In order to 
obviate the mischiefs awsing 
from such a state of things, it is 
extremely desirable, providing 
it be practicable, to impart to 
our subjects in the East some 
principle which shall draw them 
into closer contact with the rul- 
ing power; and what principle 
equally operative and efficicnt 
with the possession of a com- 
mon religion? hough the uni- 
versal diffusion of Christianity 
over India will probabiy be a 
work of time, its influence in 
strengthening the social com- 
pact by augmenting the attach- 
ment of the Natives, wili be uni- 
lormly progressive; and while 
external tranquillity is secured 
by the superiority of our policy 
and our arms, we shall every 
vear be making our way 1b1° 
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their hearts: we shall be estab- 
lishing an interior dominion, 
and may confidently reckon on 
the unshaken fidelity of every 
Christian convert. This is not 
mere conjecture: for in all the 
trying vicissitudes experienced 
by the British interests in India, 
the Hindoo Christians have in- 
variably approved themselves 
our firmest friends and abettors. 

Though the writer of this is 
afraid of being tedious, there is 
another consideration connected 
with the present subject, which 
he deems of too much impor- 
tance not to be mentioned. The 
possession of India, it is well 
known Is an object to which our 
enemies are looking with eager 
desire; accompanied with ma- 
lignant jealousy at that splendor 
which the vastness of our orien- 
tal empire confers on the British 
name and character. No efforts 
will they deem too great, no 
sacrifices too expensive, to rob 
us of so bright a jewel. What 
cyents may arise hereafter to 
facilitate the accomplishment of 
their wishes, it is beyond the 
power of human sagacily to con- 
jecture; one thing is certain, 
that nothing will oppose a more 
formidable obstacle to their de- 
signs than the diffusion of Chris- 
tlanity. They who have receiv- 
ed that inestimable blessing, 
will infallibly cling with ardor 
to the peuple to whom they are 
indebted for it. They will feel 
more than a natural affection to 
the country, which has opened to 
them the prospect of immoritali- 
ty, and nourished them with the 
bread of life. In all the strug- 
gies to retain or to acquire do- 
minion inthe East, the Christian 
portion of the population will, to 
aman, be the zealous partisans 


of Great Britain; a firm and im- 
moveable band, whose devoted 
attachment will in some meas- 
ure compensate for their inferi- 
ority of number. In this species 
of policy too, in this most unex- 
ceptionable mode of concillating 
esteem, we shall have nothing 
to apprehend from the intrigues 
of our rivals, who are equally in- 
disposed and disqualified to en- 
gage in such an enterprise. 

If we consider what may be 
the probable intention of Provi- 
dence in opening so extensive a 
communication betwixt Europe 
and the most ancient seats of 
idolatry, and more especially of 
subjecting such immense ter- 
ritovies in the East tothe Brit- 
ish power, we can ecnceive no 
end more worthy of the Deity 
in these momentous changes 
than to facilitate the propagation 
of true religion. 

Our acquisition of power there 
has been so rapid, so extensive 
and so disproportioned to the 
limits of our native empire, that 
there are few events im which 
the interposition of Providence 
may be more distinctly traced. 
From the possession of a few 
forts in different paris of the 
coast, which we were permiited 
to erect for the protection of our 
commerce, we have risen, in thc 
course of lessthan balf a cen- 
tury, to a summit of power, 
whence we exert a direct do- 
minion over filty millions, and a 
paramount influence over a hun- 
dred millions of men. By an 
astonishing train of events, a 
jarge portion of the population 
of the oriental world has becn 
subjected to the dominion of 
an Island placed in the extrem- 
iuies of the West of Eurcpe. 


Kingdems have fallen ater kin 
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doms, and provinces afier prov- 
incese With a rapidiiv which re- 
sembles the incidents of a ro- 
mance rather than the accustom- 
ed order of poiitical events. It 
is rematkable, too. that this ca- 
reer of conquest has uniiormly 
directed Us steps towards those 
parts of the earth, and to those 
oily, which are the primeval 
seals ol-pagan idolatry; forming 
an intimate connexion betwixt 
the most enlight«.edot Christian 
nations, and the victims cf the 
most inveterate and deplorabie 
system of superstition mankind 
have ever witnessed. As we 
must be blind not to discern the 
finger of God in these transac- 
tions, it beboves us to consider 
for what purposes we are lifted 
to so high and awful a pre-emi- 
nence 

It is certainly not to be as- 
cribed to a blind predilection, 
which aims at no higher object 
than to gratify ambiuion, by ex- 
tending the power, and aug- 
mening the grandeur of Great 
Britain, a moiive too puerile to 

satisly the requisitions of human 
reason, miuch more to limit tue 
views of an eternal mind, 

The possession of sovereignty 
over Cxtensive kingdoms is a 
sacred trust, for which nations 
are not less responsible than in- 
dividuals; a delegation from the 
supren:e fountain ol power; and 
as the unalterable laws of nas 
ture forbid us to confound men 
with things, or to forget the re- 
ciprocal ‘obligat: ons ‘subsisting 
betwixt the sovercign and the 
subject, we can scarcely be 
guiity of a greater crime than to 
consider the latter as merely 
subservient to the interests of 
the former. Every individual 
of the immense populaticn sub- 


jected to our sway, has claims 
on our justice and benevolence 
which we cannot with impunity 
neglect: the wants and suffer- 
ings of exery individual utter a 
voice which goes to the heart of 
humanity. In return for their 
allegiance we owe them protec- 
tion and instruction, together 
with every effort to meliocrate 
their condition and improve 
their character. It is but fair 
to acknowledge, that we have 
net been wholiy insensible to 
these claims, and that the exten- 
sion of our power has been hith- 


-erto highly beneficial, But why, 


in the series of improvements, 
has Christianity been neglected! 


‘ y . . c 
Vhy has the communication 0: 


the greatest good we have to 
bestow, been hitherto fettered 
and restrained; and while every 
nodification of idolatry, not ex- 


cepubg the bloody and obscene. 


orgies of Juggernaut, have re- 
ceived support, has every at- 
tempt to lustiuctthe natives in 
the thi.gs which belong to thei’ 
peace, been suppressed or dis- 
countenanuced: It will surely ap- 
pea: surprising to posterity, that 
a bation, glorying in the purity 
of their fuith as one of its high- 
est distinctions, should suffer its 
transactions in the East to be 
characterized by the spirit o! 
infidelity, as though they imag- 
ined the foundations of empire 
could only be laid in apostasy 
and impiety; at a moment, too, 
when Europe, convulsed to its 
centre, beholds these frantic 
nations swept with the besom of 
destruction. Their astonish. 
ment will be the more excited. 
when they compare our conduct 
in this instance with the unpre- 
comes exertions we are mak- 
ing tor the diffusion of religious 
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knowledge in other directions; 
with the operations of the Bible 
Society, which,-formed for the 
sole purpose of conveying the 
oracles ef God to all quarters, 
has risen to an importance that 
entitles it to be regarded as a 
national concern; where states- 
men, nobles, and prelates, have 
enrolled their names, emulous 
of the honor of advancing to the 
utmost the noble design of the 
institution; with the Bartlett's 
Buildings Society, employed for 
upwards of acentury in attempts 
to convert the natives of Hindos- 
tan, which includes in the list of 
its members every bishop, and 
every dignified ecclesiastic in 
the realm; with the numerous 
translations going on in all the 
dialects of the East, to which 
the learned, both in Europe and 
in Aslag are looking with eager 
expectation. When posterity 
compare the conduct we are 
reprobating with these facts, 
how great their astonishment, 
to find the piety of the nation 
has suffered itself. to lie pros- 
trate at the feet of a few individ- 
uals, the open or disguised ene- 
mies of the faith of Jesus! 

It is impossible, in connexion 
with the circumstances to which 
we have adverted, to mistake the 
eal sentiments of the British 
nation, or not to perceive that 
the illustrious associations al- 
ready mentioned are entitled, on 
a question of this nature, to be 
considered as its genuine and 
legitimate organ. 

It ought never to be forgot- 
ien, in the consideration of this 
subject, that it is inseparably 
connected with liberty of con- 
Science. -Religious toleration 
implies not merely the freedom 
of thought, which no human 


power can restrain, and which 
equally subsists under the most 
tyrannical and the most enlight- 
ened governments; it compre- 
hends, also, the freedom of com- 
munication. and the right of dis- 
cussion, within the limits of so- 
ber and dispassionate argument. 
He who is impressed with a con- 
viction of the importance of the 
Christian veritics, it is reasona- 
ble to suppose, will be anxious to 
communicate them: he will prob- 
ably feel as St. Paul did ina sim- 
ilar situation, whose spirit was 
stirred within him when he_ be- 
held the city of Athens wholly 
given up toidolatry: he may be 
touched with so strong a come 
miseration for the victims of re- 
ligious imposture, and so pow- 
erful a sense of the duty of at- 
tempting to correct it, as to be 
ready to adopt the lauguage em- 
ployed ‘on another occasion— 
“We cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and beard.” 

None but the determined en- 
emy of truth and decency will 
deny that such a state of mind is 
possibie, or that it is more allied 


-to virtue than to vice. if, at 


this juncture, a superior power 
interposes, and says. You shall 
not lmpart your conviction, how- 
ever strong; you Shallnotattempt 
to dispel delusions the most 
ZTOss, or Correct enormities the 
most flagrant, though no other 
means are thought of but calm 
exposiuiation and argument, in 
what, 1 would ask, does such an 
interference differ from perse- 
cution? Here is conscience on 
one side, an enlightened con- 
science, as all Christians must 
confess, and force on the other, 
which is precisely the position 
in which things are placed by 
every instance of persecution. 
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If Christianity was ever perse- 
cuted; if the martyrologies of all 
times and nations are not to be 
exploded as mere fiction and 
romance, this is persecution, and 
persecution of a-most malignant 
complexion, being inflicted for 
the support of a system we de- 
test, on the teachers of that re- 
ligion by which we expect to be 
saved. Here is a people, indig- 
nant posterity will exclaim, who 
profess subjection to the Savior 
of the world, and who hold in 
their hands the oracles which 
forete] the universal extension 
of his kingdom, who yet make it 
a crime to breathe his name in 
pagan lands, and employ their 
power to fence out the scene of 
his future triumphs, and render 
it, as far as posssible, inaccessi- 
ble to his religion. Admirable 
successors of the Constantines 
and the Charlemagnes of a for- 
mer age! Faithful stewards of 
the manifold gifts of God! 
When the parallel betwixt the 
conduct of modern missionaries 
and the first preachers of the 
Gospel is insisted on, it is usual 
to attempt to annul the conclu- 
sion deduced from the compari- 
son, by remarking that the latter 
were possessed of miraculous 
powers, to which the former 
make no pretevsions. That this 
circumstance occasions a real 
disparity in the means of insur- 
ing success wiil be readily ac- 


Uknowledged; but that it makes 


any difference whatever in the 
right of imparting Instruction, 
will not hastily be conceded. 
Had such supernatural interposi- 
tions never accompanied the 
publication of the Gospel, it had 
wanted its credentials, and been 
essentially defective in the proof 
of its divine origination. It was 


necessary fora new dispensa- 
uion, when first ushered into the 
world, to be accompanied with 
a direct appeal to the senses, 
with the visible signatures of a 
divine hand; and it is the glory 
of our holy religion to possess 
them in a variety and splendor 
that astonished mankind, and 
laid a foundation for the faith 
and obedience of all suceeeding 
ages. At its entrance such an 
economy was requisite to pre- 
pare the way. But when these 
miraculous occurrences, after 
enduring the severest scrutiny, 
under circumstances the most 
favorable to impartial investiga- 
tion, were committed to writing, 
and formed a compact body of 
external evidences; when the 
supernatural origin of the Chris- 
tian faith had taken its place 
amongst the most indubitable of 
recorded facts, it was no longer 
necessary to be continually re- 
peating the same proofs; nor 
consistent with the majesty of 
Heaven, to be ever laying the 
foundation afresh. It was time 
to assume the truth of religion 
as a thing proved. 

As we were none of us eye- 
witnessesof the miracleswrought 
in the primitive ages, but rest 
our belief on historical docu- 
ments, it is not impossible, as 
far as the truth of Christianity is 
concerned, to lay open to pagans 
the sources of our conviction, 
and by that means to place them 
in nearly the same situation with 
ourselves; to say nothing of that 
internal evidence which com- 
mends itself to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God. This 
is actually the mode in which the 
light of Revelation has beenchief- 
ly diffused since the cessation of 
miraculous gifts; which, in the 
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epinion of some, terminated 
with the apostles, in the judg- 
ment of others, were continu- 
ed through the three first cen- 
turies, but are universally allow- 
ed to have ceased long before the 
conversion of the northernand 
western parts of Europe. Did 
the disciples of St. Columba, 
who spread Christianity through 
the German provinces on the 
Baltic, through the kingdoms of 
Sweden, Norway,and Denmark, 
owe their success to miraculous 
powers? Did St. Austin and his 
associates, who laid the founda- 
tions of the present religious es- 
tablishments, make such preten- 
s1ONS! . 

‘To demand miracles in order 
to. justify the propagation of 
C hristianity 1 In pagan countrics, 
is to ‘attribute to it a state of 
perpetual weakness and pupil- 
uve: it is to cancel all that 
is past, to accuse the most illus- 
trious missionaries of enthusi- 
asm, and the faith of our ftore- 
fathers of folly and credulity. 
Che principle we are attempting 
{0 expose, not content with in- 
fliciing a stigma on a particular 
sect or party, involves the whole 
Christian community establish- 
ed in these realms, in the toul 
reproach of being the illegiti- 
mate offspring of fanaticism, or 
imposture. It is only necessary 
for us to place ourselves in im- 
azination at that period when 
the foundation of the Church 
was laid in this and in other Eu- 
ropean countries, to perceive 
that the same objections, which 
are made to the present efforts 
of missionaries, apply with equal 
force to those that are past. 
They who first. exhibited the 
mystery of the cross to the view 
ef our rude ancestors, were 

Vou. IX. 


equally destitute of miraculous 
powers with ourselves. But 
they felt the power of the world 
to vome: they were deeply im- 
pressed with the dignity and ex- 
cellence of the Christian dispen- 
sation, and touched with a pas- 
sionate regard for the honor of 
God and the salvation of souls. 
These were the motives which 
impelled them forward; these 
the weapons of their warfare. 
The ridicule attempted to be 
poured on men of the same 
principles and character, engag- 
ed in the same object, is, in fact, 
refiected onthese their predeces- 
sors, and is precisely a repetition 
of the conduct of the stupid and 
impenitent Jews, who honored 
the memory, and built the sep- 
ulchres of departed, while they 
were imbruing their hands in 
the blood of living prophets. 
We collect, with eager venera- 
tion, the names and = achieve- 
ments of the first heralds of the 
Gospel; we dwell with exulta- 
tion on the heroic fortitude they 
displayed in encountering the 
opposition of fierce barbarians, 
amidst their efforts to reclaim 
them from a sanguinary super- 
stition, and to imbue their minds 
with the principles of an enlight- 
ened piety. We look up to. 
them as toa superior order of” 
beings, and in the character of 
the instructors of our species in 
the sublimest lessons, consider 
them entitled to a distinction 
above all Greek, above ali Ro- 
man fame; yet, with ineffable 
absurdity, and a most despicable 
littieness of mind, if it pleases 
Providence, ut distant intervals, 
to raise up a few congenial spir- 
its, we are prepared to treat 
them with levity and scorn. It 
is the misfortune of some men 
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to Jabor under an incapacity of 
discerning living worth;—a sort 
of moral virtuosi, who form their 
estimate of characters, as the 
antiquarian of coins, by the rust 
of antiquity. 

I would not be understood, in 
the remarks made on this part 
of the subject, to explode the 
expectation of the renewal of 
miraculous agency; which some 
of the most able and learned 
divines have unquestionably for- 
med from a close inspection of 
the prophetic oracles. The in- 
ference I would wish to estab. 
lish is simply this, that we are 
not justitied in neglecting those 
means of propagating the truth 
which we already possess, by 
the absence of higher succor; 
and that it would ill become the 
Christian world to abandon the 
attempts to convert the inhabi- 
tants of pagan countries, In def- 
crence to the clamors of men, 
who demand miracles merely 
because they believe they will 
not be vouchsefed, and decry the 
ordinary methods of procedure, 
because they are within our 
reach, and have already, in innu- 
merable instances, been crown- 
ed with success. To such the 
language of the prophet Amos 
may be addressed with proprie- 
Sy:—Tice unto you that desire 
the Gay of the Lord! to what end 
is it for you? the day of the Lord 
is Gerkness, and not hight. 


For the Panopiist. 


ON SLANDER. 


To slander is to accuse a person 
ialsely. A portion of the crimin- 
ality of slander vests on him, who, 
with a bad intention, publishes 


faults, of which a person is real- 
ly guiltv. Slander is generally 
perpetrated in phe absence of the 
accused party. and witha view to 
Jower him in the opinion of those, 
who are present This evil prac- 
tice savors much of the corrupt 
heart, whence it springs: it ap- 
pears to be nothing better than 
hatred of the persons. or envy 
of the characters, talents. or pos- 
sessions, of those against whom 
it is directed, 

The slanderer scldom evows 
his real motives; Lut often con- 
ceals them under professions of 
regard for the persons of whom 
he speaks, and of sorrow for 
what he alleges against them. 
He may utter his calumny, with 
a deep sigh,a grave countenance, 
and with alow and deliberat 
whisper: to which he may add a 
hope, that the report is pot true, 
aad a request that it may be kept 
secret; while he wiil tell the 
very sume to a second, a third, 
a fourth, and perhaps to a dozen 
ethers; hoping thus to increase 
his own consequence. In this 
way, he evidently proves, that 
his fair and plausible speech- 
es are mere artifice to secure his 
own reputation, and preserve 
him frora the lmputation of slan- 
der. 

The Gospel does not require, 
that Christians should connive at 
the unfruitful works of darfness, 
but rather reprove them. When 
it Is necessaly to vindicate one $ 
own innocence, which cannot 
otherwise be vindicated, or pre- 
serve from great injury any per- 
son, whocannot otherwise be pre- 
served; in all such cases, to di- 
vulge a crime which can be 
proved, is rathera Christian duty 
than a fault. But here the Chris- 
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sian who acts. in character, wide- 
ly dufers from those who deal 
in slander. 

The Christian, whenever he 
mentions the faults of others, 
aims to advance the glory of God, 
the honor of religion, and the 
good of men in general; but es- 
pecially of those whose faults he 
mentions. Therefore he scru- 
puiously follows the rule laid 
down in Maithew xviil, 15—17. 
He does not forget, conceal, or 
depreciate, any good qualities 
which they possess, whose faults 
he publishes, and he does it with 
deep sorrow and great reluc- 
tance. Nor wii he enlarge un- 
mercifully upon aggravating cir- 
cumstances, but Is rather iMmclin- 
ed toexcuse, and think favorably. 
But the slanderer will continue 
to reproach others with faults. of 
which they have truly repented; 
and which were smail perhaps 
originaliy. He delights to do it. 
He wiil busy himseif to publish 
stories, Which rest on such Im- 
probable evidence, that he him- 
self cannot rationally believe 
them to be true. As he cannot 


wholly deny the existence of 


seme good qualities in those 
whom he defames, he will greatly 
undervalue their worth, by a pre- 
tence that although their actions 
may be good, yet ti priiciples 
from which they proceed aie dad. 

Slander is wicked and perni- 
cious; wicked, as God hates and 
forbids it. Whose privilu slan- 
dereth his neighbor; him will Lcut 
of. Ps. cl, 5. Thou sfheakest 
against thy brother; thou slan- 
derest thine own mother’s son. 
Ps. 1, 20. He that uttereth «a 
Slander is a.focl. Prov. x, 18 
Slandering does incredible m2 


lise 


ve. Itis an odious, and abom- 


inable practice, and ought to be 
held in utter d ‘testation. 

1. It is inconsistent with the 
exercise of Christian love, and 
the character of a peace-maker, 
True love seeks rather to Aide 
sins, than to expose them. J¢ 
suffers lone and is kind. It 
hoheth all things and endureth 
alt things; Lt thinketh no evil; 
and therefore it cam sheak none. 
Siunder not only shows the want 
of love, but is in direct opposi- 
tion toit Dost thou, O reader, 
stander thy ieighbor? hou giv- 
est evidence, then, of thy dis- 
lixe to him, and at the same 
time of thy earnest desire and 
endcavor to have oihers become 
like thyself. What is this but 
promoting hatred? Is it /fullowe 
ing fieace with all men? Is it 
acting the part ofa peace-ma' kerg 

2. To stander is a vile prosti- 
tution of the organs of speech. 
God hath giveu us our organs of 
speech, that we might therewith 
bless him, and edily one another. 
Our tongues were not made to 
be turned into bows, wherewith 
to shoot poisoned arrows. They 
were made at first pure from 
that deadly poison of asps, which 
now Jies concealed un det r them. 
The devil 1s a séanderer and the 
originator of slander in this 
world. He is the accuser of the 
brethren. And the person who 
slanders his neighbor, acts like 
Satan, and prostitutes his lips to 
the vilest purposes. 

S. To slander is to set an 
extremely pernicious example 
before others; and it is an awtul 
substitute for edifying conversa- 
tion. His mind must be a barren 
one indeed, who has nothing bet- 
erto entertain his company with, 
than a narration of his neighber’s 
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real, or supposed, fanits. What 
an example would such a parent 
set to his children! 

4. Slander is directly opposed 
to the word of God. It is a vio- 
lation of the ninth command- 
ment, and repugnant to the Gos- 
pel rule, which requires us to 
do unto ali men as we would they 
should dvs unto us. ‘The slander- 
er himseif would be no mure 
willing than any body else, to 
have the worst construction put 
on his best actions. Who is, 
who can be, willing to have the 
most made of his faults, and to 
live the subject of perpetual 
slander and reproach? Now, what 
vou would not have done to you, 
‘hat you ought not to do unto 
others. ‘To the question, Lord 
who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 
who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 
the answer is, He that backbiteth 
not with hts tongue: nor taketh 
“uh a reproach against his neigh- 
bor. Ps. xv, 2,3. Whispcrers 
and backbiters are joined with 
murderers and haters of God, 
Rom. 1,29. ‘This seems to im- 
ply that siander and murder are 
neatly equally criminal. God 
hath charged us, not to s/feak 
evil one of another, James il, 4. 
He requires us, Zo lay aside all 
evil sficaking, and to let all evil 
sfleaking be put away from among 
us with all malice. 

What can be dene to prevent, 
as much as possible, this evil 
and pernicious practice? 

t. Listen not to slanderers; 
for in retusing to hear them you 
do much toward stopping their 
mouths. ‘They wili not hear 
what the word ot God says 
ugalust them; and you ought not 
to ‘hear what they say against 
their neighbors. ‘They are :d/e, 
wandering about from house to 


house, and not only idle but tate 
tlers also and busy bodies, sfeak- 
ine things which they ought not. 
Will vou, by listening to them, 
encourage them in their odious 
employment? Rather keep your 
eyes at home, and mind your own 
concerns, as each one of you has 
a great work to do. Give no 
credit to their reports. 

2. To reflect much on our 
own failings will tend to pre- 
vent us from slandering our 
neighbors. Every one shonld 
labor to get the beam out of his 
own eye, rather than to discern 
the mote that isin his brother’s. 
He that has a deep sense of his 
own sins, will be among the 
last to spread a slander about 
his neighbor: He who pays the 
most attention to himsell, gen- 
erally thinks the worst of him- 
self. He feels that he is, so far 
as his own knowledge extends, 
the chiefof sinners. ‘This will 
be a preservative to him against 
evil speaking and talebearing. 

3. very person should keep 
the utmost vigilance over his 
own heart, to prevent a spirit of 
prejudice and evil surmise. 
Prejudice leads to a miuscon- 
struction both of words and ac- 
tions. Thus enemies aimost al- 
Ways put ue worst construction 
on the words and actions of each 
other. Men are naturally prone 
to hear and tell any thing to the 
disadvantage of those against 
whom they are prejudiced. 
And when suspicion, aud evil 
surmise, are suffered to construc 
the «ctions of men, shall we 
wonder if they are made 10 ap- 
pear far worse than they realty 
are? 

4, Remember thet you must 
ceive an account at the bar ol the 
sudge of quick and dead of ¢¥- 
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ery slanderous word you speak; 
for God will hereafter call us to 
answer for all our thoughts, 
words and actions—O thou slan- 
derer! remember that God will 
judge thee for the words which 
thou hast uttered to defame thy 
fellow men. How wilt thou dare 
to stand before his awful bar, 
against whom thou hast sinned 
all thy days in speaking evil of 
thy neighbors, and in spreading 
false reports concerning the 
inmembers of Christ’s church? 
Let professed Christians take 
care, that they be innocent of 
the sin of slander and talcbear- 
ing. Beloved brethren, «fecak 
not evil one of another. Watch 
over your lips. 


SOCIETY OF INQUIRY RESPECT- 
iNG MISSIONS. 


To the Editor of the Panoplist. 

Sir, 

Tie Panoplist for April, 1812, 
p. 504, Contains a notice of the 
formation of a society, in the 
Theological Seminary at Ando- 
ver, called The Society uf Inquiry 
respecting Misstons. ‘The rea- 
cons for the foi mation of the so- 
clety are there stated, together 
with its object, which is the fol- 
lowing; viz. “do inguire into 
ihe state of the heathen; the du- 
tv and importance of missionary 
labors; the best means of con- 
ducting missions, and the most 
eligible places tor their establish- 
ment; and also to disseminate in- 
formation relative to these sub- 
jects, and to excite the attention 
vf Christians to the importance 
and duty of missions.” 

‘Che members of the society 
have attended to the subiects of 


inquiry above stated. Much in- 
teresting and useful information 
respecting missions, has been 
collected from histories, vova- 
ges, and travels, and condensed 
into abstracts and reviews. These 
papers are deposited in the soci- 
ety’s hbrary, and may hereafter 
be referred to, without the labor 
of reading the voluniinous works 
from which they were taken. 
Since the first notice of the so- 
ciety, a number of volumes have 
been added io its library. The 
members of the society wish 
gratefully to acknowledge the 
generous donations which have 
been received from a number of 
individuals. It is their anxious 
desire still farther to increase 
their means of information. For 
want of adequate funds they have 
been unable to obtain many 
books, which are necessary to 
give even a tolerable view of the 
heathen world. There can be 
no doubt, that the missionary to 
the heathen shouid be possessed 
of ali the information which can 
be obtained respecting the pco- 
ple among whom he ts to labor. 
He should be thoroughiy ac- 
guainted with the geography and 
history of heathen countries, and 
the political, moral, and religious 
state of their Inhabitants. It will 
readily be seen, that the books 
containing such information cane 
not be obtained but ata very cou- 
siderable expense. But, whea 
once obtained and deposited in a 
certain place, they may at any 
time be consulted, and the desi- 
ed information readily acquired. 
Experience already iad on tis 
subject is sufficient to shew the 
want and the utility of such a 
library, as shall contain compiete 
missionary Information, vot only 
to the society, but to any whoaie 
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desirous of acquiring such infor- 
mation. Any donations that may 
be made to the society, either in 
books or money, will be thank- 
fully received; and, it is hoped, 
of ereat service to the missiona- 
ry cause. 

The society feel desirous of 
having full information as to our 
comestic Missions—as to what 
has been done and is now doing 
hate ai home. lor this purpose, 

they would solicit the favor of 
tire secretaries oi the several 
missionary socicties In the Ue 
ted States to transmit them a 
copy of the several annual re- 
ports. These papers may be di- 
rected to the care of the Editor 
of the Panoplist, or to the Presi- 
dentofthe Society. 

With respect to that part of 
their object, wiich relates to the 
spread of missionary informa- 
tion, the members of the society 
have not been inattentive. They 
have at no time possessed any 
considerable funds lor the pros- 
ecution of this object. ‘They 
have cirewlated, however, the 
following books and pamphlets, 
pat ‘tly g ratis and partly at reduc- 
ed pr.ces: Of Horne’s Letters 
on Missions 2.000 copics; of 
Buchanan’s Memoir 1,500; of 
Horne’s Missionary Sermon, 
part of an edition; of Buchanan’s 
Chiistlan Researches, the prin- 
cipai part of the first edition; of 
the “iweifih Report of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society 1,000, 
They have also distributed a con- 
siderable number of other mus- 
sionary sermons. 

A History of Missions, two 
volumes 12mo., compiled by a 
member of the Society, has been 
pretty extensively circulated. It 
1s the wish cf the members to 


continue thelr exertions, should 


they be furnished with the 

means, by those who approve of 

the object. Any donations com- 

mitted to their care, for this pur- 

pose, will be faithfully appropri- 

ated. M. 
Noy. 1813. 


ON SOUTIT AMERICA, AS A FIELD 
FOR MISSIONS. 


lo the Editor of the Panoplist. 


SiR, 


I nave lately seen the Report of 
the Prudential Comunittee of the 
American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, and 
was much pleased with the pe- 
rusal ot it. Lthink it a highly 
inter: sung cocument, and wish 
it may be attentively read by 
Christian people in the different 
states The Address which 
foilowed the Report, written vs 
a Committce appointed for the 
purpose, has given, I believe, 
very generai satisfaction to the 
Sdends of Missions 

Both from the Report, and the 
Address, it ap pore, that the 
Board have feit, and still do feel, 
deeply interested in behalf of 


those, who are sitting in the 
dark filaces of the earth, which 
are. ull of the habitations of cru- 
ellu; ond. that the most vigorous 
exertions wiii be made, that the 
everlasting Gospel may be 
preached to them who sit in dark- 
ness, and have never been favor- 
ed with its divine fight. 

I observed with peculiar pleas- 
ure anetice, inthe Report, ofa 
contemplated enlargement of 
the ficid of Missions. Among 
other places, St. Salvador, the 
capital cf the Portuguese pos- 
sessions in South Ame rica, 1s 
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mentioned. The mention of this 
place, and the disposition in the 
Joard to enlarge the field of 
their Missionary exertions.were, 
to my knowledge, peculiarly 


gratelul to a number of the 
friends of Missions. Not that 
they look upon any portion of 


Sout th Ameriga as a more hope- 
ul field in itself considered than 
hat portion of the eastern world, 
where our Missionaries are, or 
doubt not will soon be, set- 
ted. But it enlarges the field 
of missionary exertion, and will 
be a mean of prox lucing greater 
union amone Christians in this 
country, and induce many to aid 
the Board by their liberal contri- 
butions, who have been inclined 
to think it was our duty to pay 
more particular attention (9 the 
destitute on our own continent. 
I have no doubt we may carry 
on Missions in South America, 
without at ali diminish ing our 
ability to support them it s Aabte 
God acts on a liberal 2 he und 
Tic loves to have his servaits 
imitate him. He that watereth 
shall be watered also himself. 

i have for sometime been pos- 
sessed of an anxious desire, that 
we might obtain a more perie ct 
knowledge of the state of South 
America; particularly to ascer- 
tain whut missionary stations 
may be ready for the reception 
of missionaries; aud also wheth- 
ér the Bible might not be dis- 
iributed throughout a great por- 
ion of that extensive country. 
South America is reckoned to 
eontain not fewer than 15,000,009 
souls; of whom perhaps 5,000,000 
are ljuropeans and their de- 
scendants. It presents a vast 
ficld for missionary jabors, and 
is at present in a great measure 
“noccupied, except by the Cath- 
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olics. Large portions of this 
country are at present in the 
hands of the revolutionists. 
Within their limits liberty of 
consciences enjoyed. But per- 
haps we have not the particular 
information concerning any one 
province which might be desir- 
ed previous to an attempt to in- 
troduce a mission there. 

It bas seemed to me very de- 
sirable, that there should be two 
Missionsries appoiated, or tray- 
ellers. if you please to call ther 
SO, lo explore this portion of our 
convent. It would not, perhaps, 
be expedient to confine them to 
South America. They might 
sil, with suitable Instructions, 
as soon as affairs could be ar- 
ranged Their first object 
should be to visit Old Mexico. 
The country which the govern- 
ment of Spain claims north of 
the Isthmus, is supposed to con- 
tain 6,500,000* inhabitants. The 
travellers should be at liberty 

» proceed from Mexico, either 
by the eastern or the western 
coast, toward the southern part 
ofthe continent. It would be de- 
sirable, when no very great ob- 
stacie opposed, that they shouid 
travel by land. As itis not likely 
this would always be practicable, 
they would improve those op- 
portunities which might be pre- 
senicd to go by water, touch- 
ing at the principal places, if 
they went down on the eastern 
coast, until they arrived at Bue- 
nos Ayres. From thence by 
land to Lima in Peru, and visit- 
ing St. Jago, the capital of Chil. 
Prom Lima they wouid endeav- 
or to visit the principal places, 
until they arrived at Acapulco; 
thence across to Vera Cruz, by 
Mexico. Or shouid they go 
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down the western coast (which 
is most likely) they would go 
from Mexico to Acapulco, and 
then pursue the rout which has 
been described, through Peru, 
and Chili, to Buenos Ayres; 
thence up the castern Coast to 
Carthagena. 

The prosecution of this mis- 
sion seems the more desirable, 
as there is reason to hope, that 
Christians throughout the Uni- 
ted States will before long be 
united by some general bond of 
union, for the purpose of dis- 
tributing the Bible among the 
destitute, not confining their 
views to the supply of the 
needy in our own country. The 
inhabitants in South Americay 
and indeed in North America on 
our western coast, are destitute 
of the Scriptures, except a few 
copies retained in the bands of 
the priests; and we should not 
approve of their version, espe- 
cially when accompanied with 
their notes and comments. Itis 
true that the greater part of the 
inhabitants living in those re- 
gions of our continent now un- 
der consideration, are not able 
toread. But many there are 
who have been taught to read; 
and if these were supplied with 
the Bible, a knowledge of its 


contents would be more gener- 
ally diffused. 

Since the commencement of 
the late active exertions for the 
distribution of the word of God, 
it has Deen found, that many have 
been induced to learn to read, 
from a desire to become ac- 
quainted with the way of life. 
That the Spanish colonies, both 
in North and South America, 
support the Catholic religion is 
well known. But the Bishops, 
the Priests, and the people, in 
many Catholic countries, have 
of late expressed not only a wil- 
lingness, but an earnest desire 
to obtain the Scripru'es Nor 
are we authorized to say, that 
this would not be the case, in 
that portion of country now re- 
ferred to, were an opportunity 

resented; or a prospect that 
heir wants could be supplied. 
As it is one object of the Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions to aid in distributing 
the Scriptures, as well as in 
sending out and supporting mis= 
sionaries to the heathen, might 
not these two objects be com- 
bined, with hopeful prospects, 
by a prosecution of the mission 
proposed? 

INVESTIGATOR. 


RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Panoplist. 


ON THE NECESSITY OF RELI- 
GIOUS EXPERIENCE, AND A 
FAIR REPUTATION IN MINIS- 
TERS OF THE GOSPEL. 


Or the duties, which devolve 
upon the ministers of the Gos- 


pel, none are more soiemn and 
important, than that of setting 
apart others for the sacred of- 
fice. In this transaction inter- 
ests are involved, precious as the 
immortal souls of men; conse- 
quences are depending, durable 
as eternity. ‘lhe purity, peace, 
and prosperityof the Church, are 
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well as the honor of Christ, are 
at stakes When a man is once in- 
troduced into the ministry, who 
is corrupt in doctrine, or immor- 
al in practice, a deep wound is 
inflicted uponthe Church. The 
mouths of infidels and revilers 
are opened, and saints hang their 
harps upon the willows. Rare- 
lyis such a man afterwards di- 
vested of the office. He be- 
comes a contaminating leaven to 
corrupt the Church during his 
life, and often for many subse- 
quent years. When also a per- 
son of doubtful piety is conse- 
crated to the work of a pastor, 
the welfare of souls is put at 
hazard. There is then reason 
to fear, that the blind are ap- 
pointed to lead the blind to de- 
struction, 

The injunction of the Apostle 
to Timothy, Lay hands sudden- 
iy om no man, neither be theu 
jartaker of other men’s sins,* 
seems to be intended asa gener- 
al rule upon this subject. His 
words demand the utmost im- 
partiality in the execution of 
this duty, and allow no man to 
be inducted into the ministry, 
merely because he is a favorite or 
a friend, or from fear of incurring 
the odium of a particular circle 
of his admirers. They require 
of the ordaining body, that they 
should be cautious in proceed- 
ing, and thorough in their ex- 
amination, so as to have satisfac- 
tory evidence, that the candi- 
date is pointed out by the Holy 
Ghost te be a minister of the 
Gospel. ‘Those who are in- 
vested by the Head of the 
Church, with the power of or- 
daining, are to be particularly 
careful that they do not in the 
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exercise of this power, justify 
error, impiety, or immorality, in 
the view of the world, and thus 
bring a scandal and disgrace up- 
on the-cause of Christ. while 
they endanger the immortal in- 
terests of men. 

It is not the purpose of the 
writer to discuss at large the 
Qualifications of an evangelical 
minister, as these have been 
often and abundantly delineated 
by many able pens. But among 
the requisites, which the apos- 
tle describes, there are two, 
which are not so often brought 
into view, -and which it may be 
useful to examine. 

A bishop, or overseer of the 
Church, must not be a novice, 
lest beirg lifted uf with pride, 
he fallinte the condemnation of the 
devilt The word translated 
novice literally signifies recent- 
ly pfilanted, or dately spfirung 
uf. Inits secondary meaning, 
as applied to Christianity, it de- 
notes one who kas recently frro- 
Jessed religion and obtained a 
standing in the Church. A bish- 
op must not be of this descrip- 
tion. He must not beanew 
convert; who has had but little 
religious experience, and whe 
has only for a short time made a 
credible profession of his faith 


‘in Chrisg Such an one, by be- 


ing elevated to the rank of a re- 
ligious teacher, set apart to in- 
struct those who have had great- 
er experience and knowledge, 
will be peculiarly liabie to be 
filled with high ideas of his own 
consequence, and to be inflated 
with pride, vanity, and self-con- 
ceit. Little acquainted with the 
depravity and deceitfulness of 
his own heart, he will be muck 


+1 Tim. iii. 6 
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exposed to fall before those 
temptations which are addressed 
to the selfish passions; passions 
which are as yet but partially 
subdued. He is not to be pre- 
sumed to have obtained a ciear, 
full, and connected view of 
the various doctrines and du- 
ties of Christianity, so as to be 
capable of exhibiting their 
proofs, their order, mutual de- 
pendence, and consistency, in a 
manner calculated to edify the 
saint and convince the gainsay- 
er. From his own short ac- 
quaintance with religion, and 
from his limited knowledge of 
divine truth, he will be greatly 
in danger of running into error 
and confusion, while he plunges 
his hearers into doubt and per- 
plexity. 

How long a person must have 
had an experimental knowledge 
of religion, and what time must 
be assigned for him to discipline 
his mind, and establish hischarac- 
ter, before he officiates as a re- 
ligious guide, is not absolutely 
determined by this direction of 
the apostle. Doubtless, circum- 
stances would require that it 
should be longer in certain ca- 
ses than in others, according to 
the previous character and ad- 
vantages of the person in ques- 
tion. Thus much, however, the 
apostolic rule seems to me piain- 
ly to require; viz. that, in zo 
case should a person be invest- 
ed with the office of a Gospel 
minister, till in the view of can- 
did and impartial judges, he may 
be pronounced an experienced 
Christian, But it may be asked, 
Did not the apostle Paul become 
a preacher of the Gospel, im- 
mediately after his conversion? 
I answer, yes. Christ person- 
ally appeared to him, as to one 
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born out of duetime. Whenon 
his way to Damascus, breathing 
out threatening and slaughter 
against the saints, he was smit- 
ten to the ground by the in- 
sufferable effulgence of the light 
which burst upon him from 
heaven. He was commissioned 
by Christ, in person, to dear his 
name before the Gentiles, and 
kings, and the children of Israel. 
Any one who can give as incon- 
testable proof, as the apostle did, 
that he has been thus miracu- 
lously converted and commis- 
sioned by Christ himself, may, 
like him, stratghtway preach 
Christ, that he is the Son of God. 
But the age of miracies has long 
since passed by, and to make a 
single fact, in that age, a stand- 
ing rule of the Church, against 
the plain direction of the apos- 
tle to Timothy, is to adopt 2 
practice, big with consequences 
most destructive to the welfare 
of Zion. 

Another qualification of an 
overseer of the Church is thus 
expressed. Moreover, he must 
have a good report of them which 
are without, lesthe fall into re- 
firoach and the snare of the dev- 
i.* ‘This scems nearly allied 
to the requisite first mentioned. 
A bishop then must be blameless,t 
a man inoffensive and irreproach- 
able in his behavior. In what- 
ever this good report is to con- 
sist, it is obviously made indis- 
pensable. He must have a good 
report. But here questions im- 
mediately arise. Have not the 
names of Christians, individual- 
ly and coliectively, been cast out 
as evli, in past ages of the 
Church, and are they not toex- 
pect the same treatment at the 


*1 Tim. iii, 7. 
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present day? Were not the most 
malicious charges brought 
against Christ and his apostles? 
I answer, yes, they were perse- 
cuted for righteousness sake. 
All manner of evil was spoken 
against the primitive believers, 
falsely, on account of their faith in 
Christ. It is then to be observ- 
ed, that in these cases, the accu- 
sations were either false, or else 
such, as, if ¢rue, did not injure 
their character as Christians, all 
of them springing from hostility 
to religion. Reports of this na- 
ture, certainly cannot be intend, 
ed by the apostle, as disqualily- 
ing aman for the work of the 
ministry. 

He must have a good report, 
of them which are without. The 
persons intended by the phrase 
them which are without, seem 
to be men out of the Church, or 
those who do not make any pro- 
fession of religion. It is from 
them that he must have a good 
report. This doubtless refers 
to a man’s general reputaiion 
among his acquaintance out of 
the Church. It must refer to 
his general reputation; for where 
is the man, concerning whom 
some Calumniator may not cir- 
culate a story, which, if true, 
would materially affect his char- 
acter, and which the friends of 
detraction will be fond of propa- 
gating? The report must come 
from a man’s acguainiance; for 
they alone have the means of 
originally knowing his character, 
whether good or bad, If a man’s 
acquaintance generally concur 
in giving testimony favorable to 
his character, he has a good re- 
fort; if they do not, but by pret- 
ty general consent agree in giv- 
ing unfavorable testimony, he 
has a bad report, It is also to 
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be observed, that though the tes- 
timony of those out of the 
Church, is the only testimony 
spoken of, yet this must not be 
construed to deny the impor- 
tance of having a man’s charac- 
ter good in the view of the pro- 
fessors of religion. The rule 
scems to goupon the ground, 
that if a man’s character is re- 
ally bad, in the opinion of the 
world, it will of course be so, in 
the opinion of the Church, as 
the standard by which the latter 
judges of characters must be 
higher in its demands, than 
that instituted by men destitute 
of religion. 

But it may be asked, From 
what time is it ‘necessary that a 
nan should maintain a fair char- 
acter, in the view of his acquaint- 
ance, so as to be qualified, in 
this respect, for the ministry? 
Certainly from the time of his, 
making a public profession of 
his faith in Christ, if not from 
the time which he assigns as the 
date of his conversion. If his 
life is such after his profession 
of religion, that an evil revort is 
circulated and credited respect- 
ing him, a wound is inflicted up- 
on the cause of Christ, and a scan- 
dal is brought upon the Church. 
If the same is true, after the 
time of his conversion, a stigrna 
will be liable to be fixed upon 
his religion, if its genuineness 
is not called in question. But 
an evil reportconcerning a man’s 
life previous to his conversion, 


cannot disqualify him for the, 


ministry; else the persecuting 
Saul could never have become 
an apostle, and the Church of 
Clirist must have been deprived 
of the labors of such men as the 
heavenly-minded Newton and 
Bunyan. 
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The minister of the Gospel 
must have an unblemished rep- 
vitation, in order to his influence 
and usefulness. If reproach 
fastens upon him, he Joses that 
respect which shouid always be 
attached by his office. Stung 
with chagrin at seeing himself 
sinking in the public estimation, 
he will be tempted to resort to 
the arts of recrimination and 
falsehood for the purpose of wip- 
ing away his disgrace. The ac- 
cuser of the brethren will make 
the most of his misconduct to 
disparage religion, and plunge 
him deeper and deeper into 
shame and contempt. His relig- 
ious character gone, his influ- 
ence is at an end. The bad 
opinion formed of the’preacher, 
will be to his hearers like a coat 
of mail to ward off the arrows 
of conviction, so that his most 
labored and eloquent discourses, 
will produce no effect. Be ye 
clean, that carry the vessels of 
the Lord, is a precept addressed 
with the strongest emphasis to 
the ministers of the sacred altar. 
He, who with impure hands and 
an unsanctified heart, approach- 
es the portals of the consecrated 
temple, to deliver the messa- 
ges of the Most High, would 
do well to hearken to the divine 
voice from within, JVhAat hast 
thou to do to declare my saiutes, 
or that thou shouldest take my 
covenant in thy mouth? He, who 
ascends ‘the fu/fit, should be 
filled with the profoundesi awe, 
while veneration for his charac- 
ter should inspire the assembied 
audience with the like solemni- 
ty. When he arises to address 
candidates for eternity, to him 
should be applicable the des- 
-ription of the poet; 


“There stands the messenger of truth; 
there stands 

The legate of the skies; his theme divine, 

His office sacred, his credentials clear, 

By him the violated law speaks out 

Its thunders, and by him, in strains as 
sweet 

As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. 

He stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 

Reclaims the wand’rer, binds the broken 
heart, 

And, arm’d himself in panoply complete 


- Of heavenly temper, furnishes with arms 


Bright as his own, and trains by ev’ry rule 
Of holy discipline to glorious war, 
‘The sacramental host of God’s elect.” 

D. 


For the Panoplist. 


THE TERMS OF A CERTAIN PROP- 
OSITION CONSIDERED. 


ANTITRINITARIANS Bequire that 
the terms of the proposition, 
“There are three Persons in the 
Godhead,” be accurately defined; 
contending, that if they cannot 
be thus defined, the proposition 
either means nothing, or Is false. 
Fhey require their opponents to 
shew what jhe words Person and 
Godhead mean, in order to judge 
whether three such persons may 
be one God; which amounts 
to nothing less than a demand to 
have the nature of the Eternal, 
Self-existent Jehovah ascertain- 
ed and made clear to their ap- 
prehension. As it is manifestly 
impossible to do this, so it js 
manifestly unreasonable to re- 
quire it. It does not follow, as 
tiey contend, that the proposi- 
tion conveys no meaning, be- 
cause all the terms of it cannot 
be perfectiy explained to the 
comprehension of man. 

It is necessary we should con- 
ceive of a Divine Person, or Per- 
sons, and of angels; yet every 
student in Jogic knows, thet 
these Conceptions must be inac- 
curate. In conceiving of a Di 
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vine Person, or an angel, a hu- 
man person must be made the 
basis of the conception. Indeed, 
the impossibility of conceiving 
accurately of a Divine Person, is 
evident, on contemplating the 
Omnipresence of God. The 
idea of a single intelligence all 
around us, or even in any two 
places at the same instant, can- 
not be conceived by the human 
mind: as must be obvious to ev- 
ery one, who makes the trial. 

Yet, who hesitates to conceive 
of God as a person, or to rep- 
resent Him as a person? The 
Scripture does not; nor can any 
man but an Atheist. We must 
of necessity become practical 
Atheists, if we may not conceive 
of God as a Person. 

But if we are under the ne. 
cessity of admitting inaccurate 
conceptions of God, and dwell- 
ing on them as true, while we, 
at the Same time, believe with 
certain evidence what is utterly 
inconsistent with these concep- 
tions, let none complain of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, on the 
allegation that it cannot be con- 
sistently defined. If we are re- 
quired to state distinctly what 
we intend by the proposition, 
what docirines we would teach 
by the use of it, the answer is, 
that itis proper to conceive of 
three distinct Divine Persons, 
believing that the distinction is 
founded in the Divine Nature. 
While we express ourselves 
thus, we likewise insist, that it is 
also proper to conceive and 
speak of God as one Being. 
The apparent inconsistency of 
these doctrines arises from the 
imperfection of our faculties, 
Wuichkrenders it impossible to 
have accurate conceptions of 
the Divine Being, whether we 
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conceive of Him as one Person, 
or as three Persons. 

We believe the doctrine of the 
Trinity because the Scripture 
represents the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, each as a 
Divine Person, and each as so 
distinct from the other, that the . 
distinction must be founded in 
the Divine Nature. We do not 
hence believe, that there are 
three distinct Divine Beings. 
The Scripture teaches us not 
only that there is but One; but, 
also, that there is sucha rela- 


. thon between God the Father, 


the Son of God, and the Spirit 
of God, that these three must 
be one Divine Existence. The 
same train of reasoning, which 
induced us to receive this doc- 
trine, must have induced our 
fathers, and all Trinitarians be- 
fore them, toreceive it. Hence 
it will follow, that the views, 
which Trinitarians have had of 
the doctrine, must have substan- 
tially agreed, however some 
may have wandered from the 
rest, by attempting to explain 
the subject. The very argu- 
ments, by which ‘Frinitarians 
have ever defended the doctrine 
of the Trinity, compelled them 
to maintain, that the Scripture 
teaches us to conceive of three 
distinct Persons in the Godhead, 
whose distinction must be found. 
ed in the Nature of God. Every 
one would endeavor to -prorc, 
that the Father is represented as 
one Person, the Son as another, 
and the Spirit as another; and 
that the distinction of each from 
the other is such, as thatit must 
be a distinction in the Divine 
Nature. 

The great uniformity with 
which this doctrine has been 


held, by those who appear u 


.*- 
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have been pious and enlightened 
Christians, is justly considered 
an important mark of its truth- 
To deny the doctrine is to charge 
the great body of the pious ana 
learned, in the Christian Church, 
with teaching a gross error con- 
eerning the naiure of Jehovah 
himself for a fundamental truth; 
it is to charge them with con- 


tinual idolatry; and consequent- 
ly it is to consign them to perdi- 
tion. It also implies, that God 
has left the great body of Christ’s 
followers, from age to age, not 
only to err, on an impoftant 
point, but also to exclude from 
their communion all who ad- 
hered to the truth respecting it.. 
H. 5. 


REVIEWS. 


LI. The Art of Writing, reduc- 
ed toa filain and easy system, 
on a pfilanentirely news in sev- 
en books. By Jown JENKINS, 
Writing Master. Revised, en- 
larged,andimproved. Bock I. 
Containing a filain, easy, and 
famitar Introduction, which 
may be considered as a Gram- 
mar to the Art. Cambridge, 
printed for the Author, 1813. 


WeE consider it as a pvuint estab- 
lished beyond ail contradiction 
and all doubt, that the method of 
teaching the art of writing, in- 
vented, and now published, by 
Mr. Jenkins, is incomparably su- 
perior to apy other known in this 
country, and, probably, in any 
country, and promises to be of 
incalculable utility to the public. 
It might be deemed a satisfacto- 
ry proof of this position, and a 

sufficient recommendation of this 
system of penmanship, for us to 
say,in general, that 1tis published 
“under the patronage of the Le- 
gislature of Massachusetts, of 
the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and of many gen- 
tlemen of distinguished literary 
talents.” But on a subject of 


such deep interest to the litera- 
ry. mercantile, and religious 


community, and to men in all 
situations, we would not content 
ourselves with this general ob- 
servation In addition to our 
own examination of the system, 
which has resulted in the fullest 
persuasion, that it deserves and 
will ultimately receive the uni- 
versai and grateful attention of 
this nation, we can, with pleas- 
ure, adduce the testimony of oth- 
ers; not of men, whose igno- 
rance and weakness would inval- 
idate their testimony; nor of 
men, by their learning and sa- 

gacity qualified to judge, yet un- 
dertaking to judge without in- 
quiry. The testimony we ad- 
duce is the testimony of men, 
whose talents and erudition will 
not be called in questiong—men, 
who hold the highest offices in 
Church and State, and who have 
given the system, here recom- 
mended, a sc.ious, long, and 
careful examination, and have 
seen it in more or less instances 
reduced to practice. The testi- 
mony in favor of Jenkins’s Art of 
Writing is as completely satis- 
factory, as it could be, if all the 
legislators, and magistrates, and 
clergy in our country, and all 
the presidents and professors of 
our colleges, and all the precep- 
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gors of academics and teachers 
of schools, and all cther men of 
any consideration, shouid, after 
faithful examination, unite in 
declaring, that it is clearly and 
altogether sufierior to every other 
system, and is calcuiated to be 
usefils beyond all computation, to 
the presen’ and succecding gener- 
ations. 

Our limits will only permit us 
40 exhibit a specimen or two of 
the testimonies above alluded to. 
We begin with the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
whose Committee report, “that 
having examined the principles 
upon which Mr. Jenkins has es- 
tablished his system of writing, 
and the method he proposes to 
make use of in teaching this 
useful art, they find, that he was 
the first, who, in this country, 
published a regular and system- 
atic treatise upon it, and that zz 
whutever view they consider. the 
subject, his filan 1s the most eligt- 
ble that has yet come wiihin their 
ebservation, and that it ts impor- 
tant to the interest uf school edu- 
cation, that Mr. Jenkins’s pilan 
should be universally adopted, as 
the best system extant.”’ 

The late Dr. Rush of Phila- 
delphia, Drs. Danforth and War- 
ren of Boston, and other distin- 
guished physicians, recommend 
Jenkins’s Art of Writing as 
hreferable to any other wtih 
resfect to wuts influence upon 
health. It is also recommended, 
asanimprovement in fenmanshifi, 
freferable to any thing of the 
kind, andas worthy the attention 
of heads of families, and all who 
are concerned in the education of 
children and the managemeni of 
schools, by Governor Hancock, 
President Wiilard, Drs. Stili- 
man, Morse, Austin, Porter, and 


Parish—Drs Stiles and Dwight, 
Presidents of Yale College—and 
others, too many to be enumer- 
ated, equally descrving of pubiic 
regard. 

The advantage of this work, in 
polit of expense, has not been 
ovcriooked. According toa cal- 
Cuiation made by the Rev Bish- 
op Moore, the Hon. William S, 
Johnson, L L. D and many other 
very respectable gentlemen, 
there is a saving of expense, to 
each scholar, in acquiring the art 
of writing according to Jenkins’s 
system, of at least $100, making 


frrobably an aggregate saving te 


the inhabitants of this Common- 
wealth, of $4,000,000 zn three 
years, The Rev. Perez Fobes, 
L.L.D., the Hon. Joseph Mot- 
fett, and the Rev. Charles 
Stearns, D. D. state, as their 
opinion, that @ complete set of 
Jenkins’s books on frenmanshif 
would be of more real use tou 


Jumily of half a dozen chilaren, 


than $300 would be, exfrenaed on 
teaching themto write in the usual 
way. 

A large number of literary 
gentiemen, who deserve high re- 
spect, have pcinted out the par- 
ticular advantages which will re- 
sult to the public trom Jenkins’s 
Art of Writing. 

*}. It will be a great saving of 
precious ume, 

2. It will be a great saving of 
expense, where the common ad- 
vantages of learning to write are 
enjoyed. 

3. Many poor people whe 
have not the means of schooling 
their chiidren, may turnish them 
with part of their education with 
only the trifling expense of these 
books. | 

4, Thousands in New Settle- 
ments, who have net the advan- 
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tares of common schools, may 
learn to write at home. 

5. Our counting houses and 
other important offices will be 
more easily and generally fitled 
with elegant writers. 

6. Schoel Masters will save a 
vast portion of the time now 
needlessly spent in teaching 
writing in the usual way. 

<7. It will promote the views of 
those, who wish to introduce in- 
to heathen lands the arts of civil- 
ization and the blessings of the 
Gospek” 

It is now more than twenty- 
two years since Mr. Jenkins 
first published his system. While 
we lament that so long a time has 
elapsed without any adequate re- 
ward to the Author for his inge- 
nious and unwearied labors, or 
much benefit tothe public; we 
rejoice that a more auspicious 
time has arrived, and that this 
system is now brought forward 
in such a form and under such 
extensive patronage, as will en- 
sure to the republic of letters 
and the community at large the 
inestimable advantages, which 
the author and his patrons have 
aimed to promote. May his as- 
siduous exertions be successful; 
and may the reward, long since 
duc, be at length bestowed by a 
just and liberal public. 


LIV. 4 Discourse delivered June 
20, 1813, before the Officers 
and Studenis of Bowdoin Col- 
leye, eccastoned by the death of 
Frederic Southgate, A. B. late- 
ly 2 Tutor in said College. By 
Jesse “APprpceton, D. DL. Bos- 
ton; Nathaniel Willis. pp. 24. 


SCARCELY a more interesting 
ebject, within ire whole range 


of created intelligences, presents 


itself to the enlarged and con- 


templative mind, than a youth 
supremely devoted to the service 
of God, and entering upon active 
life with all the advantages 
which a good education and su- 
perior talents confer. The 
thought, that such a vovuth has 
been renewed by the Spirit of 
God, is turned from the wayward 
road to perdition into the path of 
life, and is about to commence a 
series of beneficent actions, 
which may probably terminate 
in the salvation of many souls;— 
that talents which might have 
been prostituted to the service 
of Satan hate been enlisted in 
the cause of Christ;—is in a high 
degree delightful and sublime. 
But when the cheering pros- 
pects of usefulness on earth are 
clouded in a moment, and the 
promising subject of so many 
fond anticipations is hastened 
prematurely to the grave, resig- 
nation to the Divine will, though 
not less obviously a duty, is more 
dificult and painful than in most 
other cases, 

Mr. Southgate, on account of 
whose death this sermon was 


preached, appears to have been. 


aD instance of the kind above de- 
scribed. He was amiable, prom- 
ising, pious; but we will not an- 
ticipate the account, which we 
shall give in the words of the 
preacher. 

The text is Proverbs xiv, 32. 
The wicked is driven away in his 
wickedness; but the righteous hath 
hone in his death, 

After a brief introduction, and 
a statement, that though all men 
are divided by the Scriptures in- 
to two Classes, the righteous and 
the wicked, yet the religious at- 
tainments of the good, andthe 
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euilt of the wicked are very un- 
equal, President Appleton pro- 
ceeds in the followtny very sol- 
cmn strain: 


We are, by no means, however, henee 
to conclude, that there will be bat a small 
diference between the lowest saiat, and 
ine least guilty sianer. ‘This diifcrence is 
represented by a gulph, wide aad impassa- 
ble. The reasons are obvious; Ist, there 
is an essential difference of character. The 
rizhteous man has that, though in a very 
imperfect degree, which the wicked man 
has not. He has a real affection for the 
divine moral character. tloliness is the 
predominating principle in his heart. Of 
this nothing is possessed by the wicked. 
Bat, 2ndly, the one is treated with merey, 
according to the liberal constitution of the 
Gospel; the other, having rejected the 
terms of merey, reecives no award bat 
that of justice. 

“We are now to consides more particu- 
larly what is asserted in the text; Le. the 
difzrenee between the eud of the right- 
epas and that of the wicked. Te wicked 
is driven asvay in his wickedwess; but 
the righteous hath hope in his death. 

“The reason, why the subject has the 
strongest claims on our attention, is, not 
only that we must all die: but mast che in 
one of the characters, here mextioned. 

“1. The wicked is driven awiiy in his 
wickedness. The last words, tn his wick- 
edness, inform us, that the sinners guilt 
is uncaneelled. The whole account siands 
without abatement. There ave the sins 
of his youth, aad of kis riper years; the 
sins, which originated ia strong passion or 
siulden temptation, and those, w hich were 
committed with presumpcaous delibera- 
tion;—sins, which, on retrospeciion, gave 
alarm to his conscience, aud those, which 
he thought so triling, as to give his Cvea- 
tor no offenee;—some, which are now fresh 
in his recollection, and many, which 
through distance of time, or other eir- 
cumstanees, have long sinee escaped his 
memory. In the long account, may be 
enumerated the iniquities of the tongue, 
Slander, rash speaking, proianeness, or vi- 
lation of truth;——-the iniquities of the 
heart, such as impious discontent, and in- 
subordination to the righteous dispensa- 
tious of God; emotions of envy, pri’‘e, 
cruchty and revenge, towards ius fellow 
men, whose happiness he was bound to 
consult. 

“The whole series reaches from the 
first dawning of reason, the commence- 
ment of moral ageacy, to the day ot his 
death. The amount has been enlarg- 
‘ny through every successive period of 
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life. Under the guilt of all these sins, 
aud in possession of that temper, in the 
exercise of which they were comunitted, 
he is called to his fiual reckoning. 

‘This leads us very clearly to perceive 
the appositeness and force of another 
term used in the text; “The wicked is 
driven away in his wickedness.” He 
dies with reluctance; perhaps with terror 
and agony. Unwilling to abandona work, 
which has been the seene of his activity, 
and of all his eajoymeuts, he is terrified 
at the righteous character of his Judge, 
and at the purity of thatlaw, by which he 
must be tried. To what part of the uni- 
verse cau the impenitent, in the hour of 
death, look tor ooasolation? On the earth 
he is turbid to remain. The powers of 
medicine, the infuenee of triends, their 
passionate lameutations, and even the 
ardent iaterecession of Christians, cannot 
avail to retard death for a singie hour. 
Clothed in terror, it is seen to advance 
with steady, unbroken steps. The plaints 
of the victim produce neither delay nox 
cCoMmiMisseraon. 

**Now, if the sinner is driven away in his 
iniquity,—if his hold on. earth is for- 
cidly brokea,—if ail his enjoyments van- 
ish,—if all his plaas of business, of pleas- 
ure, of elevation, are disconcerted,—if he 
is no mure to have any portion in the 
things, which are done under the sun, 
frou what part of God’s vast dominion 
eju he expect relief? Ou what object can 
he fix his thoughts with complacency? 
Shall he direct his eyes to heaven, and be- 
hold Jesus sitting at the right hand of 
God? Shall he coutemplate angels swift 
to execute the commands of the divine 
Sovereign; or the spirits of just men 
made perfect, who are redeemed. from 
the earth out of all nations and kindreds 
and tongues? These splendid and sublime 
objects he may indeed contemplate; but 
the view, far from alleviating, augments 
his auxiety. These objects he never 
viewed with affection or desire;—they 
are objects, to which the pleasures of sin, 
however Unsatisfactory and evanescent, 
were cordially preferred. That solemn 
view, which he now has of them, serves 
only to convince him how utterly un- 
qualified he is for their enjoyment. As 
he did act choose them in health, so nei- 
ther docs he choose them in the view of 
death. ‘lo his taste, impure and unre- 
newed, there is, in the Christian paradise, 
nothing, which can afford pleasure. A 
man, overtaken by a tempest, might be 
glad to take refuge for au hour in a sordid 
cottage, though his heart would sink 
within him, at the thought of its becom - 
ing his permanent abode. So the sinner 
may, on his dying bed, consider heaven, 
weh an aversion, somewhat less than th ¢ 
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terror, with which he views the piace of 
punishment, forever exposed to the 
storms of divine wrath; but a palace is 
not so much better thaa a cottage, xs he 
esteems eurth preferabie to heaven. . He 
would sicken at the thonght of an e dless 
residgce among those, who are cmploy- 
ed Ww ith ut inter mi MO. i yl iti fi yr I'- 
eises:—who rest net div nor night, 

ing, Halu, holy, holy is the Lei a Ged l- 

tehty® pp. 7—10. 


The discussion of the latter 
clause of the textis scriptural and 
impressive; but we have room on- 
iy for the 5 ad pa rof Mr. South- 

crate, and the ciose of the sermon. 


“Mr. Frederick Southgate, laiely a Tu- 
tor in Bowdoin College, and son of the 
Honorable /tohert Seuthea te, Esq. of 
Scarborough, was born August 9, 1791. 
tle becan he a stude nt in thi: s <enunar Vs in 
the year 1806; and, during his connexion 
with it, maintained what is usually denom- 
inated a fair moral reputation. Sensible 
of the value of good character, and by no 
means indifferent to literary distinetion,— 
possessing a good portion of discerianent, 
a quick ‘apprehen: sion, together with a 
faney at once Vivid aud Tuxurian t, he pas- 

sed through the usual course of collegial 
studies, in a manner, highly satisfactory to 
lis instructors, and flattering to his nume- 
rous Connexions. 

‘In that state of society, which prevails 
in our country, few young men go into the 
world, with prospects more ailuring. 
With & high degree of sensibility to the 
joys of youth,—with that vivacity and 
‘courtlinéss of manners, which ensure to 
young men a ready reception into the 
cay er scenes of life,—with talents and ae- 
quirem entshighlyre putable,—v ith frie: ds 
able and disposed to smooth th e :ath to 
honor, preferment and usefulness, he 
viewed the world presenting her fairest 
visage. Under these cireurms;ances, he 
entered on the study of law, which he 
prosec cuted for ne arly two yea. During 
this time, he found hivself inclined to 
contemptate religion with a degree of in- 
terest previously unknown. The i impres- 
sion, made on his mind, as he informed 
me, was not peeuli: rly stron Be nor Ww as it 
such, as to excite any high degree of ter- 
ror. But it was sueh, as to produce an ob- 
vious change of character and pursuit. I 
speak this w ith entire confiden ee and for 
the correctness of the remark, appeal to 
all, who intimately knew him both before 
and after this period. Those scenes, and 
that society, which are highly intere ting 
fe most persons of lis age “and prospects, 


were from that time, divested of their 
charms. ile had, betore, to use his own 
expression, been kving without God ia the 
world; regarding much more, the present, 
thao a fiiare woild,—more anxious for the 
esteem of men, than for that honor which 
come:h fre: i Ged vitly. Hle:x.cclorward he 
pursued a difcre.t object, and enjoyed 
different pleasures. Tle became, in a very 
lich degree, crucified to the world, and 
the werid to him by the evoss of Christ . 
He entertained exalted views of Chir's- 
lian = omorals and Christian charae- 
ter; and strove with u-common ardor, 
and permit me to say, withuneimmon sve 
eess for that exalted virtue, which it is U.e 
object of Christia ity Lo promote. 

“lihe encountered neglect or conterp- 
tuous frowns on account of piety, fa from 
resenting it, he did notinaulge, w h tIfear, 
is not Uncommon even among good men, 
I mean the pride of mak ing it Rove i. 


ror if’ charity aaaas in warm desires 
for the best interests of 1 men, a! a CLIVE 
beneficence for the promotion of this ob- 
ject, he was clothed with it as witha gars 
ment. 

‘The duties of an instructor in Etera- 
ture and science, he executed with cace 
to himself, with fidelity aud good suecess, 
But, while Le was attentive to the more 
obvious duties of his employment, he was 
much more conecrned for the mers) im- 
provement of those, who were under his 
care. He watched, with unecasn g seici- 
tude,any appearance of re} gious sensibility. 

“dew persons have ever let k] time in 
higher estimation. Had he kiown him- 
self to be as near eternity, as Uie e: ent has 
proved, that hewas,] knew net, the: he could 
have lived diffeverfly, or have used his 
time with more rigid economy. His resi- 
dence in this place evinced the possibility 
of preserving 2 hibit of exalted p: ety, in 
the mudst of sn employment, highly res- 
ponsible, and reqrirng unwearied atten- 
tion; for it is not easy to co .ccive, that 
any person could, with more propriety, 
than he, have adopied the language «fthe 
apostle, when he sax’ in the name of 
Christians, We have cur conversation in 
Feaven. Ue thought and spake, anc act- 
ed as seeing Him who is invisible. 

“Duringthe iatter part of the last winter 
term, he began to be affeet: d with a cough 
atte: ded with general debility; neither of 
vw hich was rer .oved by that medical and 
pare: tal attention, which he receive: in 
the vacation. Those complaints, a few 
weeks efter his return te college, beexme 
so alarming, as to render it necessary fer 
him to relinquish the office, which he 
sustained. 

‘His deportment in sickness, both be- 
fore and after his removal from this place, 
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well correspogded with his previous 
character. His approac hing end was 
contemplated with solemn interest, but 
i deep submission. -As death advane- 
, his mind settied into a state of in- 
ed + celmness and joy. To have 
speit an hour with him a few days 
before his final de ‘parture, t shall alway 5 
consider, a3 an high privilege. It was, at 
that time, most evident, that the rigit- 
cous hath hope in his death. Vie sad litte; 
but never did [ witness such serenity and 
pleasure beaming from mortal counte- 
nance Nor was I ever so impres- 
sed with the words of the sacred writer 
in relation to Stephen, They beheld his 
fice as it had been the fice of an angel. 
There w as a kind of eclestial radiance, im- 
dicauing that peuce of € sacl, which passeth 


7 


ai sit le stan di 1m; YUsM$UnNs pe ‘akolle ; 
and full of glory. “te survived “but a few 
das 8, and died i the enoyment, of a hope, 


fuil i of immor tulicy. “ pp- iS—21. 


The following paragraphs are 
the ciose of an address to the 
students, and of the seri.on. 


“You know how piously. how justly, 
aud unbiaruabiy he lived among you. 
You witnessed ius appearance ac the Com- 
mencement of his sckuess; acd you have 
been acquainied with the wanier in whch 
he «ied. In him we have seen, that the 
hope of the righteons is gladness. 

“SN as his prety a chimera? Wasit either 
fanaticism or superstition? ‘This, [ arm con- 
fident, is not suspected by an individual 
among you. 

“Now, it reli: gion deserves that atten- 
tion, which he bestowed on the subjeet,— 
if the genuimeness of his piety was evinced 
by alite of eminent virtue,—it the fruits 
of righteousness were conspicuous in hose 
moral habits, which he eultivated,—if it 
was suie to die with a heart, so replete 
with Christian feelings,—what opinion 
wiust we form of that pre ot char- 
aeter, so apparent to all who Knew him? 
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Could that change be unimportant, the 
consequences of which were so salutary 
acd undeniable? Is it ra ional to deny the 
excellence of that, which produces a set- 
tied course of distinguished aud increasing 

virtue, and prepares men for eterr al and 
sublime enjoyments? And can you be se- 
cvre without commencing ab fe of piety, 
while death seems to be levying upon us 
au annual coutribution?* If religion is es- 
sential to salvation, the want of it must be 
dangerous. It is the righteous only, who 
have reason to hope in their death. The 
wicked, we have se en, wre driven away 
in their wickedness. Yet a little while, 
and the wicked shail not be; yet, thou 
shiult dilizently consider his p p lace, and it 
shull not be. The hypocrite’s hope shati 
perish; it shall be cut of, and his trust 
shall be as the spider’s web. ‘I'he fear of 
the wicked, it shall come upon him 

“The offers of [fe are now made to you, 

with divine sit cerity. Your repentance 
would prodnce joy in the presence of the 
angels of Gad. Tt would give joy, if 
made ki own to the spirits of just men 

vide perfect. Espeetally ouald it give 
joy vo bis spirit, who, avew months sinee, 
with offvetion ate importunity warned and 
besought vou to fee from the wrath te 
come.” pp. 23, 2+. 


The style, in which this ser- 
mon is written, Is neat, chaste, 
yleasing, aud worthy of a person 
at the head of a literary institu- 
tion. ‘The great truths inculcat- 
ed are such, as it becomes a 
sound, orthodox, evangelical di- 
vine to press upon the con- 
science and the heart. 


* “Charles Wilson, member of the Junior 
Class, aied the last summer, at Tops- 


ham. The summer preceding, died, in 


his junior year, Lewis Page, ai Kead: 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BIBLE SQCIETIES. 


The following speech, though econtain- 
ing here and there a little Scottish harsh- 
ness, is on the whole dimicahhe. : The 
harsh expressions are easily explained by 
the general tenor af the speech. The 
orator established these two points beyond 
debate;. first, that it is better that those, 
who are willing and able, should pur- 


chase the Bible for themselves, thaa 
that they should receive it as a gift; and 
secondly, that Christian nations ought te 
make sacrifices to a vast and indefinite 
extent to sendthe Bible to all the na- 
tions on earth. The reader should recol- 
leet, that Scotland is beiter supplied with 
Bibles, than any other country in the 
world; unless we except some small por- 
tions of New England. Ep. Pay. 
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Sheech of the Rev. Mr. Cuatxens ef judicious charity, I were to come forward 


Ailmenu, at the Institurion of the Fife 
und Kinross Bible Society. 


T pEPRECATE the idea of the home sup- 
ply of Bibles, as a great or prominent 
object of this institution. If the home 
supply be the main object of our Society, 
% contend that, in a country like Seot- 
land, it may do incaleule)le mischief. 
I may say of Scotland, that, with the 
great mass of its population, the habit 
of purchasing Bibles for themselves is al- 
ready established. Shall we do any thing 
to unsettle this habit and to substitute 
mits place the officious and misplaced 
bounty of a soeiety? Every society has 
an Obvious interest in giving itself as im- 
yortant and as business an air as possible. 
t must give importance to its own prin- 
ciple. It must do justice to its own pe- 
culiar style of proceeding. It must prove 
that the devious track into which it has 
entered, leads to an object worthy of the 
ieviation it has made. Let us aceumu- 
late funds. Let us assume the title, and 
give Ourselves all the wealth and conse- 
quence of a great and useful soeiety. Let 
us shew the world, that it was not for 
nothing that this object was proposed. 
Collect all for this object; and spend all, 
or as much as we can, upon it. Give to 
the people at home, and prove, by the 
extent of our distribution, and the mul- 
titude of Bibles dispersed among them, 
that we have not been idle. I maintain, 
that in a country like ours, where the 
people have got into the habit of purchas- 
ing Bibles for themselves, the operation 
of a society hke this is most mischievous. 
‘Lhe people of Scotland look upon the 
Bible as a necessary of life. They count 
it worth the sacrifice of the money paid 
tor it. Our security that the Bible is 
possessed and valued by our people is, 
that it is bought by them; and shall this 
security be transferred from the deeply 
seated principles cf their own hearts, to 
the exertions of a society, irregular in its 
movement, and uncertain in its duration? 
If Ltake a survey of my parish, with 


the view of ascertaining the number of 


Bibles, and find that there is not a single 
house or a single famtly without one, to 
what ara i to aseribe this cheering phe- 
nomenon? Tothe fact, that the value 
of the Bible is a principle rooted in the 
hearts of my people, and that they count 
it worthy of its price. ‘This forms a 
strong and perpetual security, and must 
be left to its own undisturbed operation. 
Tt is not enough that they count the Bi- 
ble worthy of a sacrifice. The sacrifice 
they should be Icft to make. It is too 
fine a principle for us to re press or lo ex- 
Wrguish—and if,in the spirit of an in- 


with a fingering interferente of my own; 
and teach them to look no longer to them- 
selves, but to a public repository, | would 
destroy a habit which jiorms the glory 
aud the seeurity of our country. Teach 
them to look to sueh a repository as this 
for a Bible, and not to their own = individ- 
ual sentiment of its werth and its in- 
portante to them; let this habit be per- 
sisted in for years, and substituted in the 
place of that respectable babit of pur- 
chasing for themselves, which is now 
completely established among them;—do 
this, and you piace the religion of our 
people at the mercy of every capricious 
element in the human eharacter. A 
breath of wind may blow this repository 
into atoms. ‘lhe vote of one of our meet- 
ings may annihilate it. The faith and 
religious knowledge of our people, in- 
stead of depending ou habits which are 
now fixed and in full operation among 
them, are made to depend upon us and 
upon our fluctuating majorities. In the 
course of years, the repository is voted 
down, and the habit of purehasingis ex- 
tinguished. and this Sacicty of ours, like 
the institution of the poor rates, Jeaves 
the people of the land in greater want, 
and poverty, and nakedness, than ever. 
Leave a well-educated people, like the 
peasantry of Scotland, to themselves. 
There may be cases of aged poor who 
stand in need of alarger eopy, or of poor 
in large and manufacturing towns, who 
are genuine objects of such a charity. 
These cases can be provided for as they 
occur. But the great objection to home 
supplies forming a main or systematic 
part of our proceedings, is, that the limit 
which bounds this species of charity is 
so narrow and so hazardous, that the 
moment you transgress it, you are sure to 
do mischief. People must see the injurious 
tendeney of overdoing these home sup- 
plies. If they subseribe at all, they will 
be very sparing and very moderate m their 
subseriptions. A languor anda heartless- 
ness are sure to hang over the operations 
of ‘a society, the object of wheh is so 
very ticklish and so very questionable. Is 


may go tkrough all the licless forms of 


a public body ,—but it is quite impossible 
that there can be that enthusiam in its 
members, and that corciality in its sup- 
porters, which you see exemplified tosuch 
an animating degree in the British and 
Foreign Society. Connect yourself with 
the great and sublime objects of the par 
ent institution, and you lift off the Gear 
weight which fettered and restraine? vor 

You see, that in their megnifeent de- 
signs, there is an extent which gives vor 
room toexpatiate. LOrtcennet push vont 
Lberality fo extravagance, you feet n4 
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limit on the amount of your subscriptions. 
‘Che considerations which made you hesi- 
tate as to the peasantry of Scotland, do 
not apply to England and Ireland, and 
the inass oi their uneducated populations. 
Theve you interfere with no habit. The 
habit is vet to form. Bibles are not 
bought; and the experiment which the 
society in London is inaking at this mo- 
ment is—where Bibles are not bought, 
let Bibles be given. Give them the book, 
aud at the very time, too, when a sister 
society is giving them the capacity of 
reading it. Let the habit of reading the 
Bible be first introduced among them. 
This must be done by the external appli- 
cation of a society at the outset. ‘The 
habit o. reading it will induce a value for 
the Bible, and this value for it will in- 
duce a habit of purchasing. Atter this 
habit is fairly established, we shall leave 
it to its own undisturbed operation. ‘The 
fostering care of our society may be ne- 
cessarv inthe first instance, but after it 
has wrought its object, this care shall be 
withdrawn, aud give its undivided strength 
to other countries and other populations. 

‘There is nothing chimerieatin this ex- 
periment, or in this anticipation. It is 
the result of au experiment already tried. 
The peasantry of Scotland may be con- 
sidered as a fair example, when a great 
many years ago they were presented with 
the Bible; and they were presented, by 
the institution of schools, with the eapac- 
ity of reading it. What is the conse- 
quence? ‘The habit of purebasing for 
themselves has been formed. Education 
transmits itself from father to son; and 
when a Seottish boy leaves the cot- 
tage home of his parents, though small 
be the equipment with which their pov- 
erty can furnish him, you are sure to 
hnd that a Bible forms part of it. This 
they make over to him as ‘his guide and 
companion, through the adventures of an 
untried world. So beantiful a picture to 
the moral eve as this, would only be tar- 
nished and defaced by the interference of 
A’ society. Give none of your reposito- 
rics, nove of your institutions to us—and 
}-ave to its own undisturbed operation the 
religon of our people, and the humble 
piety of our cottages. 

The experiment has been more recent- 
ly tried in ‘Vales. The protecting arm 
of a Society was necessary in the first in- 
stance. They threw in Bibles among 
them, and they have given edueation to 
them peasantry. What is the econse- 
quence? Wales, lstead of being the re- 
cipient, is now the dispenser of that gitt 
to other countries. ‘The peasantry ot 
Wales not only buy the Bible for them- 
Selves, bat they subseribe, with unex- 
Amy led hiberaliiy, for the Bible to others. 

he tgruse is given, and the motion 


communicated by that impulse is perse- 
vered in. ‘lhe good that is done perpet- 
uates itself. The iabit is formed, and 
if not tampered with by some fingering 
society, will be persisted in to the end ol 
time. 

Now, what has been done for Scotland 
and Wales is still to do tor England aud 
ireland. They are bringing the same 
engines to bear upon the population of 
these countries which have borne withsuch 
undeniable success upon the peasantry of 
Scotland,—sehools and Bibles; and if, 
both in the press and in the parliament, 
the praises of the Seottish peasantry are 
lifted up as being the most moral, the 
most religious, the most classically imter- 
esting people in Europe, does not the 
danger of tampering with such a people 
as this form a most decisive argument 
against home supplies being carried too 
far? and does not the duty of extending 
their knowledge and civilization to other 
people, and carrying our exertious to 
other countries where the ground is stil 
unbroken, and where some exterual a; 
plication is necessary for the commene, - 
ment of the work, form an equaily deci- 
sive argument in favor of those foreign 
objects which, in number and ia magni- 
tude, call for the united contributions of 
the whole empire? 

The British and Foreign Bible Sceiety 
coes not stop at home. It looks abroad, 
and earries its exertions to other coun- 


‘ 


tries: and, if we admit the identity of 


human nature in all climes, and under all 
latitudes, the transition is not a yery vic- 
lent one, to pass from England and fr - 
land to those countries wh'ch are situated 
without the limits of our empire. If 
there be wisdom and liberal philosophy in 
the attempt of enlightening the peasantry 
of our island, by what unacconntadic de- 
lusion is it that these denoiuinatioy are 
changed, and the terms fanatitisin and 
folly applied to the attempt of enlighter- 
ing the peasantry of the countries that 
lic beyond it? We have too much har. 
dihood, -I trust, to be frightened away 
from a deed of glory by the big@ear of « 
name! We have too much liberaliy to 
let the sound of another country and 
another language freeze the noble princi- 
ple of benevolenee within us! And too 
much science to think that the men ot 
these countries are essentially dilerent 
from our own. They oceapy the same 
place in che classifications of natural histo- 
ry. They have all the essential characier- 
ist'es of the species. ‘The same moral ex- 
periment is applicable to both; aed if 
schools and Bibles have been tound, 
fact, t» be the engines of civilization to the 
people of Britain, it is aiiogether a fain 
and direct exereise ¢f induction, when 
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these schools and Hibles are counted up- 
on, in specniation, as equally powertul 
engines of civilizai ion to the people of 
othei countries. if the free circulation 
of the Bible here overthrew the reiga of 
Popery amoug us, it will achieve an equal- 
ly ‘certain victory there over cher de- 
fusions. What Sheridan s says of the tree- 
dom o. the press is eminently true of the 
fai rest ot her productions. ‘Give to min- 
istry,” says that eloquent orator, ‘‘a cor- 
rapt ‘House of Lords,—give them a pliant 
and a servile House of Commons give 
them the keys ot the treasury, and ‘the 
paird: age ol the crown,—aid give me 
the liberty oi the press, and, with this 
mighty engive, | will overthrow the edi- 
fice ot corruption, and establish on its 
ruins the rights and the privileges of the 
people.” i go back to Leland, and I 
iransfer this language to the leading 
question in the polities of that country. 
(jive the Catholics of treland their eman- 
cipation,—give them a seat in the par- 
liament of the country,—give them a 
free and equal participati n in the pol- 
itics of the realm,—give them a place at 
the right ear of majesty, and a voice in 
his couneils,—and give me the cireula- 
tion of the L.ble, “4 id, with this mighty 
engine, I will overthrow the tyranny of 
Auti christ, aid establish the fav and orig- 
inal form of Christianity on its ruins. 
The Bible Society 1s the forerunner to 
the operation of an enlightened polities 
in this country; and she ts at this mo- 
ment reclaiming her thousands, and her 
tens of thousands, on the coutinent of 
Europe. The communications from the 
continent give us every reason to believe, 
that Popery is at this moment wither, 
intoa name. Liapressions of the Bibie 
are multiplying auong them. ‘They are 
eirenlating in the very heart of Popery, 
and efvough the highest places of her do- 
minion. God is cousiuuing his enemies 
by the breath of his mouth, or subduing 
tie corruptions of humaa ignorance and 
iniquity, by the silent operation of his 
Bible. The Bible Soetety of London has 
given a impulse to the whole popula- 
tion of Christendom; and the general 
ery is for the law and for the testimony. 
very eve is withdrawing from the pal- 
try modifications of sect and of system, 
and pointing to that light which beams 
pure and unvitiated from the original 
sources of inspiration. These ate noble 
doings, and tomy eve thev constitute oue 
of the finest and most inspiring spe elactes 
in the moral history of the species. Yet 
cople are to be found who talk of fanati- 
vism, ad look upon the London So- 
Cie ty as one of the wildest of her ebulli- 
mis. ‘Phis Society enrols among her 


chidven the purest, the most enlig hter ied, 


the most venerable names in our sister 
establishment. She is drawing arouhd 
her all that is great in the politics, and 
all that is liberal in the theology, of Eng 
land. The nobles of the land are throw- 
ing in their splendid donations, and the 
poor widow is throwing in her mite into 
this treasury of Christian beneficence. 
We may give it the humbling appella 
tion of fanaticism; but trausport yourselt 
to England, and you see all the charm 
and all the ‘dignity of the most enhight 
ened philanthropy annexed to it. ‘The 
University of Cambridge, headed by a, 
prince of the blood, has come nobly for- 
ward with her testimony. °& <he has 
espoused the cause of fanaticism. The 
spirit and the science of Sir lsaac New- 
ton still reside within het walls; nor does 
she think that she lets herseif down from 
the high eminence which his illustrious 
name has conferred upon her, when she 
forms her Bible Society, and consigus ibe 
work of its translations to the protuindest, 
of her scholars. 

In the mouths of some people you will 
hear the eause degr - i by the appeila- 
tion of fa: iuic ism. Sut do the question 
ordinary justice. Apply to it the estab- 
lishe | maxims “of candor and Lberality. 
Do not pronounee upon it tll you have 

read the documents, and repaired to the 
pes wie sourees of information Fall 
not under the condemnat.on of all that 
ignovazee, and bigotvy, and unenlighten- 
ed zeal, which has been so rashis aud so 
unk ‘own i aly uu pucet i to the ‘Soe! ety. 
You will scareely proceed a sin sle inch in 
your mquicien: Shee the cause rises 
in your estimation as the most me«gutfi- 
ecat scheme that ever was instituted for 
heit ring tl i moral condition of the spe- 
Cic2;—. tL oe simple in its objeci; the in- 
troduction’ of Bibles into places where 
Dibies ave not, a id that in the re spective 
languares of the different countries;— 
—Vost unsectarian in its s{rrit; it is not 
sectarianism that it wants to circulate, tt 
is the pnire No as of the originat 
vecord;— Most eficucious inits operation; 
it is not an antried experiment. One 
woul! thiuk, from the obj: cuions of some, 
that th mb} transiatio S were thrown aw ay 
npon evanibel islands, and set up as a 
spectacie for savages to stare at. The 
languages of Asia ave written languages 
Can there be a lau guage vritten withou: 
being read? Wiereyer there is a written 
lang age, there are readers. But what 
is more, there is, at this moment, a pop- 
ulation in India, natives and the deseend- 
anis of natives, w hay o have been empioved 
for more than halfa ceutury in reading, 
—What?—the Bible in their vernaeu 
lac tongre. ‘The experiment has been 
tried in one instance, «ad it is found to 
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be sucecssful. A Christian population 
has been formed out of the origiual na- 
tives. The translation of the Bible into 
their Jaaguage has perpetuated Chris- 
tianity amongst them. ‘This, in natura! 
science, W ould be looked upon as a suili- 
cient foundation for repeating the experi- 
ment. When you have the same ele- 
ments, you anticipate, with confidence, 
the same result. Now you have the 
same clements in the present instance, 
the same idolatry to begin with, and the 
came agent, the ‘history y and the doctrines 
of Jesus Christ, for transforming that 

dolairy into the service of the living God. 
W e hear conte “4 = poured upon the traus- 
lations in India; but it should be known 
and understood, that, so far from being a 
precarious experiment, one of these tran: 
lations is thi ‘owing off at this moment, 
not as a spe culation upon an untried peo- 
ple, but to satisty the actual demand of a 
native Christian population, who have 
worn outan old impression with their own 
lingers, and sire looking forward to a Lew 
one with delight and eagerness. 

But ] have-to record an achievement 
still more illustrious. Trauslations have 
been made into languages which were 
never before written, and in behalf of 
people, antong whom, a few years ago, 
there was not a single reader in ex- 
isience. This isthe point at which the 
enemies of the cause are most outrageous 
in their ery of fanaticism; and at this 
very point h: wwe her friends aeceomplished 
wed mio0si dceisive and interesting step in 
the great work of civilizing mankind. 
They had no written innguage before; but 
they have given them a written Jangiage. 
They have put into their hands this 
mighty instrument, and they have taneht 
them how touse it. ‘They have formed 
an np craphiy for wandering and unte- 
tored savages. They have given a shapé 
anda name to their barbarous articula- 
tions, and supplied the painter with a 
finer subject than all the imagery of the 
wilderness can afford,—the wiid man of 
tle woods at is spelling book! It is net 
true, that these translations will be a 


piece of useless lumber in the hands of 


ienorant and unskiiful ceeupiers, or be 
appealed to in future years, as a mon- 
ument. of blind precipitating zeal on 
the part of those who have wasted 
their strength upon them. Parts of the 
New ‘Testament are read at this mo- 
ment by the Mohayvks of Upper Can- 
ada. The Gospel of St. John is read 
and understood by the Esquimaux, a 
people whom the poet Thomson would 
call the last of men, because they live on 
the farthest outskirts of the habitable 
world. They hunt for furs in summer, 
and through the winter they live in cay- 


erns under ground. I am quite in readi- 
uess for any smile that may be excited by 
the idea of throwing in Christianity among 
such savages as thes ee. ido not necd to 
waste my argument on probabilities it 
is nO longer a speetlation. It is a cer- 
tainty. ‘The thing } is done. I can appeal 
to the fuet. They read the Gospel of es 
They believe it. They understand i 
They have all the elements of faith and 
of picty, which exist among our Own peas: 
antry. They may be lau: vhed at; but a 
wise and liberal , philosophy “will tell you 
that they are men; and that they have all 
the feelings, all the perceptions, all the 
facultics of the speces. It will listen to 
ao Esquiimanx whei he reads; and it wall 
perce ive every mark of his reading with 
iutelligesce; that when he meets with 
pathos Son ‘weeps, when he meets with 
comfort he rejoices, whea he meets with 
denunciation he reveres and trembles. 
Fanaticism! I am uct to be frightened 
froma nfy argument, by auy odious or 
disgus sting appell: ution. I make my Gou- 
fident appeal to the mort enlightened 
ioralist in the countvy. IT shon ld like if 
our General Assembly were to send him 
out a voyage of observation upon this 
interest! & question. IT shall st uppose them 
to fix upon hi m, bee ause he is so great a 
proficient in the philosophy of mind, and 
so well cultivate | in the contemplation of 
its latitudes and phrases. » I think I could 
cliaost guess the terms of his deliverance. 
He would feel that he was adcresssing an 
assembly of Chr.stian ministers, and that 
the teuth of this san Gospel was not a 
question which he was calied to pro- 
iounce upon. I have no doubt that it 
would be avery wel! bred me avery gen- 
tlemanly repoct, and conce: — in terms 
of the iost re: spe ret fi ul accommodation t6 
the presumed principles of his ¢ ati lovers. 
He would therefore proceed upon this 
said Gospel being “the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that Lelieveth;” and 
he would pass on to the examination of 
the instrument, and of the s bject upon 
which this said instrame: it was mide to 
operate. Under the first head of exami- 
naiion, he would assure you, that the 
Gospel in the Esquimaux language, wes 
an instrument of precisely the same kind 
of operation on the other side of the At- 
lantic, that the Cospel in the English 
language is upon the side on which we 
are now standing. He would perhaps 


give us, as it is verv natural, a few of 


the technicals of his profession. He 
would tell us, that the language was a 
mere cireumstance; that it yn la to 
him to be an adjunct, and not an essential; 
that it wes enough for the first question, if 
the spirit and substantial meaning of the 
original were fairly transfused inte the 
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document undsr examination; and he 
would thevetore pass ou to the second 
question, the subject on which this in- 
strument was made to operate. I am 
widely mistaken if the result of his exam- 
ination on this head would not be equaily 
encouraging. He would assure us that 
an Esquimaux was a man—that he had all 
the poimts and properties of a man about 
him—and that he was fairly entitled 
tothe place he has hitherto oceupied in 
the classifications of natural history. He 
would then wind up his report to a con- 
elusion, by telling us, that the same re- 
sult may be anticipated from the same 
instrument ope rating on the same mate- 
rials: that if the Bible be a good to the 
people here, it will be a good to the peo- 
ple yonder—that the scene of the experi- 
ment does not affect the result of it— 
that its place in geography is nothing— 
that in both cases you have the same 

word of God operating on the same hu- 
man soul as the recipient of its influences 
—and if this werd be what ministers 
preach, and people are taught to regard it, 
“the power of God unto salvation to eve ry 
soul that believeth,’ then the gift you 
have administered to these wanderers of 
the desert, is great as the favor of God, 
and lasting as eternity. 


EDINBURGH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Intelligence from Karass. 


We are persuaded that the friends of 
the Society will learn with pleasure, that 
the Secretary has just received a letter 
trom Mr. Mitchell at Karass, of so late a 
date as the 28th of August 1812. From Mr. 
Mitchell’s silence respecting the health 
ef the missionaries, it may be presumed 
that, when he wrote, they were xs well as 
usual. ‘he printing of the New Testa- 
ment, in Turkish, was advanced as far as 
the 11th chapter of the Revelations, so 
that the whole will be printed before now; 
and, from the instructions which the di- 
rectors sent out some time ago, with re- 
gard to the binding of it, ic is to be hoped 
that complete copies of the work will ere 
long be in circulation among the surround- 
ingnations. Mr. Mitchell mentions James 
Peddie, one of the ransomed natives, as 
particularly promising, and already eapa- 
bie of assisting the missionaries in print- 
ing; being employ ed in setting up an edi- 
tion of Brown’s Catechism, in English, 
ior the use of the children in the setile- 
ment whounderstand that language. Mr. 
Patterson has translated it into German 
tor the benefit of the children of the colo- 
nists belonging to that Gountry, but owing 
to some imperfections in ihe German 


types, it has not yet been printed. Mr. 
Mitchell, however, expected to gei these 
imperfections supplied from Moscow or 
elsewhere. 

Both from this letter, whi che states, that 
the missionaries had, the night before, re- 
ecived the pleasing tidings of peace bel ‘ing 
coneluded between Britain and Russia; 
and, by a letter from Petersburgh, which 
has also lately come to hand, there is eve- 
ry reason to think that the missionaries 
will, ere now, have received both letters 
aud remittanees from the directors. 

The following testimony to the charac- 
ter of the missionaries, by a respectable 
mereantile house at Petersbur ‘gh, cannot 
fa:l to be highly gratifying to those who 
are interested in the mission:— 

“We cannot help,” say they, “‘ex- 
pressing to you the satisfaction we have 
felt in hearing, upon inquiry, that the 
settlement at Kara SS, by the mildness 
which distinguishes its members, has ae- 
quired the general good will of ail who 
surround it, Tartars as well as Russians; 
and that they are mediators of concord, 
and umpires of dispttes, between the two 
parties; a character which has much re- 
commended them to the notice of this 
government.” 

Mr. Mitchell communicates the mel- 
ancholy intelligenee, of a great part ofthe 
Moravian settlement at Sarepta having 
been burnt to the ground, and that the 
fire is supposed to have been wilful. 


REVIVAL CF RELIGION IN PAWLET, (VER.) 


Ewctract of a letier to the E-ditor of the 
Panoplist, dated Paw ‘et, ( Ver.) the 
11th inst. 


“T HAVE the pleasing intelligence to com- 
municate, that there is a revival of religion 
in this place. After a Jong night of dark- 
ness, the day begins to dawn. The work 
of God is powerful, and the attention has 
remarkably increased within two or three 
weeks. It extends almost all over the 
Congregational Society, of which the Rev. 
Mr. Griswold is pastor. The house ‘of 
God is thronged on the Sabbath. Confer- 
ences are frequently, fully, and solemn- 
ly attended, in many parts of the town. 
Some persons have obtained a hope, and 
many are anxiously inquiring What they 
must do to be saved. 

“Last evening I attended a conference 
of the young people , and although it rain- 
ed very violently during the whole even- 
ing, there were about fifty present, = 
cipally young men. The scene was truly 
solersn ind affecting. Some were almost 
in despair; while others were rejoicing, 
and telling what the Lord had done fev 
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their souls, and inviting their companions 
to come to Christ for salvation. 

“| have been informed, that there is, 
also, a very considerable attention in the 
sown of Hartford, state of New York.” 


SXTRACT OF A LETTER DATED LONDON, 
guy 15, 1813, FROM J. ROBERTS, ESQ. 
TO HIS FRIEND IN PHILADELPHIA. 


‘Es the midst of the distractions of na- 
tions, we may surely perceive the dawn- 
ing of a brighter day, and indalge the ex- 
pectation that they shall eventually issue 
ia the introduction of the millennial ear of 
the Prinee of Peace. It is.a remarkable 
fact, at the present period, that in many 
instanees the Roman Catholic Teachers, 
who formerly deprecated putting the 
Seriptures into the hands of the laity and 
forbid the perusal, are now actively em- 
ployed in their distribution; particularly 
on the Continent, where the suiferings of 
the wretched inhabitants may prepare 
their minds to receive its rich consola- 
tions, and all-important traths, as the gifts 
ofjheaven. The Bible Society is still ex- 
tefding its views to distant lands, desiring 
that the whole earth may be filled with the 
khowledge of the Lord. An edition of the 
Seriptures in the modern Arabic is seri- 
ously thought of, a language spoken along 
che east and north coast of Africa, in 
Egypt, and Abyssinia, or the ancient Ethi- 
epia; and from enconraging circumstances 
eonnected with the prospects of two suita- 
ble individuals, there is a probability of 
their proceeding to this latter quarter, as 
azents of the Society in this great work. 
“The efforts made to procure in the 
new East India charter a clause for the 
protection of missionary labors have been 
crewned with suecess; and it is to be ob- 
served with gratitude, that, in a division on 
the question in the House of Commons, 
the majority in favor of sueh eudeavors for 
the promotion of Christianity, was as two 
to one; Which was far bevond the most 
sanguine expectation. Thas the Most 
High is pretecting bis own cause ia the 


earth.” 


THU INQUISITION 


PRE pope’s nuncio, Gravina, who has sig- 
alized himself in opposing the decree of 
the Spanish cortes abolishing the inquisi- 
tion, as mentioned p. 333 of our work, has 
veen banished from Spain, in consequence 
ef his continued iaterference in that busi- 
AeCss. 


Vor. IX. 





DONATIONS TO FOKEIGN MIS- 
SLONS. 


Nov. 4. From the Female For- 
eign Mission Society of New Lon- 
dou, by Mrs. Charlotte Wolcott, 
the Treasurer $73 09 
6. From the Female Foreiga 
Mission Society of New Haven, by 
Mrs. Clavina B. Merwin, viz. 
—— for missious $49 25 
for trausiations 17 50-66 75 
9. From the Sheffield Female 
Charitable Society, by the Rev. 





James Bradiord 38 50 
10. From Gen. Henry Sewall, by 
the Rev. Dr. Worcester 10 00 


From the Foreign Missionary 
Society of Northampton and the 
neighboring towns, by the Rev. 


Dr. Lyman 241 81 
13. From a subscriber to the 
i*anoplist* 10 00 





Bi4i0 06 


* See aletter to be insertedin our next. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Orvainepd, (on the 26th of Aug. last) to 
the work of the ministry in Sharon, (Con.) 
(Ellsworth Society,) the Rev. Oaance 
Lyman. Sermon by the Rev. David Por- 
ter, D. D. of Catskill, (N. Y.) 

On the 25th of August last, the Rev. 
Huwewrer M. Peraine, as colleague 
pastor over the First Church in Cheshire, 
(Conn.) Sermon by the Rev. Nathan 
Perkins, D. D. from 1 Tim. iv, 16. 

On the 6th ult. at Cornwall, (Ver.) the 


Rev. Ottver Hceievrp, to the work of 


the ministry. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Weeks of Pittsford. 

At Greenfield. (Mass.) the Rev. Gam- 
ALLEL S. Oups, as colleague with the Rev. 
Roger Newton. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Austin, of Worcester, from 1 Cor. i, 23, 
24. 


INSTALLATIONS, 


INSTALLED, on the 7th of July last, the 
Rev. Watter Kino, as pastor of the 
church and congregation in Williamstown, 
(Mass.) Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Hyde 
oi Lee. 

At Danbury, (Conn.) on the 30th of 
June last, the Rev. Wiit1am ANDREWs, 
as pastor of the church and congregation 
in Danbury, (Conn.) Sermon by the Rev. 
Samucl P. Williams of Mansfield. 
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Hydropicbia. Nor. 


TELLI- 


GENCE. — 


HYDROZHOBIA. 


Several persons have lately died in this 
country of the hydrophobia, and one 
oase excited more than ordin: ary interest 
and sympathy. The following state- 
ments of two cases of that disorder ave 
taken from the London Couvier, and 
are made in such a manner as to be 
very intelligible to most readers. As 
no disease is more terrible than this, 
none excites a greater degree of curios- 
ity. Ep. Pay. 


Trene is none among the multitude of 
our diseases so fearful as that whieh arises 
from the bite of a mad dog; none that 
seems to put the sufferer to such over- 
powering torture; and none of which 
there have been so few instances of cure. 
The following cases, which have both 
lately reached Europe from the same 
country, deserve to excite considerable at- 
tention among the Faculty. The results 
are unfortunately different; the proper 
inquiry will therefore be, how far the 
circumstances of the latter differ from 
those of the former; and how far its re- 
sult may justify us in doubting thata spe- 
cific has been found for at least certain 
states of this most afflicting malady. 

The first case is given by Dr. Shool- 
bred of Caleutta. On Tuesday, May 5, 
1812, Ameir, an Indian, of between 25 
and 26 yearsof age, was brought to him 
under hydrophobia. The following is an 
admirable statement of the diagnostics of 
the disease: 

His body, arms, and throat, were affect- 
ed with constant and uncontrollable spas- 
motlie starting. The muscles of his face 
were thrown into quick and convulsive 
xetion at each inspiration, drawing back 
the angles of the mouth, and depressing 
the lower jaw so as to communieste the 
most hideous expression to the counte- 
nance. Hiseves appeared starting from 
their sockets, and suffysed with blood; 
sometimes fixed ina terrific stare, at oth- 
ers, rolling about, as if they followed some 
ideal object of terror from which he ap- 
prehended immediate danger. A_ viseid 
saliva flowed from his mouth, which was 
always open, except when the lips were 
momentarily brought together for the 
purpose of forcibly. expelling the offensive 
secretion that adhered to them, and 
which he effeeted with that peculiar kind 
ef noise which has been often compar 


to the barking of a dog. His temples and 
throat were bedewed with clammy mois- 
ture. His respiration was exceedingly 
hurried, and might more properiy be cali- 
ed panting than breathing; or, it stil 
more nearly resembled that short an 
interrupted kind of sobbing that takes 
place when aperson gradually descends 
into the cold bath. He was exceedingly 
impatient of restraint, and whesever he 
could get a hand disengaged, he immedi- 
atcly struek the pit of his stomach with it 
—pointing out that part as the seat of 
some indeseribable uneasiness. Froin the 
constant agitation of his whole frame, aud 
the startings of his arms, it was inpossi 
ble to count his pulse with exactness; it 
was, however, very unequal, both ia 
strength and frequency: at times searce- 
ly pe reeptible, aud.then rising again un- 
der the finger; sometimes moderately 
slow and regular for a .few pulsations, 
and immediately after, so quick as not to 
be counted; but conveying upon the 
whole, an idea of the greatly oppressed 
and impeded circulation. His skin was 
not hot; and though his head was in inees- 
sant motion, accompanied with such sav- 
age expression and contortion of counte- 
nance as might easily have alarmed those 
unaccustomed to such appearances, he 
made no attempt to bite, which is far 
from being a frequent symptom of the dis- 
ease; and when it does cecur, must be 
considered merely as an act of impatience 
at being held, and no more than the pe- 
culiar noise, above noticed, as indicating 
any thing of the canine nature imparted by 
the bite, an opinion which has been some- 
times fancifully but absurdly entertained 
When questioned concerning his own 
feelings, or the cause of his illness, he was 
incapable of making any reply; being pre- 
vented, it is probable, either by the hur- 
ried state of his respiration, or by his mind 
being to deeply absorbed in the contem- 
plation of horrible ideas, to admit of his 
attending to the queries addressed to him. 


Dr. Sheolbred, entertaining no doubt of 


the nature of his disease, which was fur- 
ther proved by his falling into agonies at 
the sight of water, tried copious bleeding, 
on the authority of a ease given by Mr. 
T yman, of the 22d dragoons. A frer the 


loss of sixicen or twenty ounces of bloed 
from the right arm, the spesms diminish- 
ed: after the loss of two pints, he twice 
drank water with délight, about: four 
ounces each time. During the bleeding 
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he desired to be fanned, though air in mo- 
tion is generaliy as much an Object of\ter- 
ror as water to those patients. At the 
end of the bleeding, the pulse was 104. 
He then slept for an hour; awoke, and 
drank sherbet; slept again, and about 5 
awoke, with appearances that indicaied 
a partial relapse. Blood was crawn from 
the left arm until he fainted; the spasms 
cradually decaying during the bleeding, 
and the patient drinking four ounces of 
water. The pulse at the beginning of 
the second bleeding was 96, at the end of 
it 88. No affection remained but head. 
ache. Dr. Shoolbred here considers that 
the hydrophobia had been completeiy 
overcome; but not thinking himself en- 
titled to leave a man’s life to hazard for 
the sake of experiment, ordered the pa- 
tient four grains of calomel and one grain 
of opium, to be given every three hours, 
The first pill was given at a quarter betore 
§, and immediately rejected; a second at 
5 minutes before 6, which remained. ‘he 
patient then slept till 7: the pills were 
given regularly during the night; in the 
course of it he had three alvine evaeua- 
tions, a circumstance unheard of in hydro- 
phobia. He passed the night ealmly. 
On Wednesday, the second day, his pulse 
was at 84. No buff coat was on the blood 
drawn the day before; the whole quantity 
was 40 ounces. Athalf past 9 he ate 30 
ounces of sago. He was then able to cona- 
verse, and gave the subsequent account of 
his seizure: 

That 19 days ago, (including this day,) 
when returning about 4 in the evening, 
from his non tnaee at Russapuglah, to his 
master at Chowringhee, he saw a ; arish 
dog seize afisherman and bite him. Sev- 
eral people were collected at the spot— 
he also approached, when the same dog 
ran at him, and as he was reureating be- 
fore him, bit him in the back part of the 
right leg, about six inches above the an- 
vle, where he shews two sers at the dis- 
tance of an inch and 4 half from eaeh oth- 
er, but without any appearance of inflam- 
mation, or thickening of the integuments. 
The dog, after biting him, disappeared, 
and he does not know what beeame of him 
or ef the fisherman. The wounds bled 
a good deal, but not being very deep, they 
soon healed, without any application. He 
took no remedy, except on the day he 
was bitten, a small piece of scarlet cloth, 
( sooltanee baat, ) wrapt up in a piece of 
mpe plaintain, which was recommended 
to him as an infallible antidote against in- 
fection from the bite of a mad dog. He 
ever saw any One in hvydrophobia; and 
though he had heard that persons bitten 
by amad dog were liable to sucha dis- 
ease, the apprehension of it never dwelt 





on his mid, or scarcely ever oceur ed to 
hin after tie day on which he was Litten. 

He continued in his usual health t..1 the 
#th inst. seventeen days after the bite, 
When he found himself dull, heavy and 
listless, with loss of appetite, and frequent 
apprehension that dogs, cats, aud jackals 
were about to scize upon hjm. He also 
felt a pricking seusation in the part bitten. 
When his mother-in-lew brought him his 
breakfasi, he was afraid to eat it. He con- 
tinued his business of taking water from 
the tank to the house till about noon of 
that day, after which he could not bear to 
‘00k on, or to touch the water, being cons 
stantly harrassed, whenever he atterapted 
to dv so, with the horrible appearance of 
diferent animals ready to devour him. 
Hie now, for the first time, thought of the 
disease arising from the bite of a mad dog, 
was convineed that was the cause of his 
present distress, and fully believed he 
would die of it. He ate no supper, nor 
drank any water, that night, in conse- 
quence of the horrible phantoms that in- 
cessautly haunted his imagination. In the 
morning, ali his horrors were increased, 
the spasms came on, accompanied by anx- 
iety, oppression, and pain about the pre- 
cordia and stoimach; and those about him 
say that he continued to get worse in ev- 
ery respect, until he arrived at the hospit- 
ul in the state already descevibed. He does 
not himself disUnetly remember any thing 
that happened during the whole day. 
Ue has some faint reeolleetion ef his be- 
ing at his own house; bat how he got 
there—when he left it—or by what means 
he was brought to the hospital, he does 
not at all know. The first thing he 
ean recal to his mind is drinking the 
sherbet—and. he says be has had his 
senses perfectly since that time—and 
that aM his fears then left him, and have 
not smee returned. This, however, is 
not entirely correct, as he acknowledges 
that he does not reeolleet the second 
bleeding, which shows that the disease 
had then so far returned as again to disore 
der his mental faculties. 

During the day he complained of a se- 
vere head-ache, which was relieved by 
leaches at the temples. On Thursdar, 
the third day, he was distressed by quan- 
tities of dark green bile which he passed 
up and downwards; pulse 110. A pint of 
camomile infusion brought off much bile. 
At eleven he took eight graius of calos 
mek: and at halt-past twelve, half a dram 
each of jalap and magnesia: he was much 
relieved by senna, manna, and cream of 
tartar. On Saturday the excessive se- 
cretion of bile had ceased, and he became 
clamorous for food. For some evenings 
after, some heat of skin and acveleration 
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of pulse were perecptible, but they went 
off by cold bathing, aud opening medi- 
eines. 

The ease which appears to contradict 
this fortunate and promising one, is given 
by Mr. Beilivgiou, Assistant Surgeon of 
the Ist Foot, and dated ‘Lrichinopoly, 
Feb. 26, 1813. On the 23d of that 
month, be was ecalicd on to examine the 
care of a Serjeant Clarke, aged 59, a tall, 
robust and resolute man. Vhe cireum- 
stances are thus deseribed:— 

In attempting to swatiow his usual diam, 
previously to going out yesterday morn- 
ing, he felt a peculiar undeseribable relue- 
tanee to the liquid, avd could not prevail 
upon himself to take more than one half 
of it; again, in attempting to wash his faee 
preparatory to evening parade, the ap- 
proach of the water threw him into a vi- 
leit state of agitation, and he was obliged 
tohave it removed. Alihough now dis- 
tressed with th: most urgent thirst, he 
cannot be prevailed upon to attempt 
swallowing any fluid; the approach and 
even the mention of it, producing violent 
spasms cof the museles of the neck and 
throat, which spasms are preceded by a 
peculiar uneasy sensation about the scrodi- 
culus cordis, and akind of sobbing, or in- 
clination to sigh, attended also with severe 
pain in the head; his eye-balls appear tur- 
gid anda degree of furor is depicted in his 
countenanec; pulse about 110 in the min- 
nte, and rather small; heat natural; tongue 
white and moist; belly regular. 

The surgeon, who was acqusinted with 
the cases of Mr. Tyman and Dr. School- 
bred, immediately opened alarge orifice in 
his arm, and took away about forty 
ounces of blood. The patient complained 
of excessive languor during the operation, 
but he did not faint. ‘The pulse was, af- 
ter the bleeding, at $8. The near ap- 
proach or agitation of any fluid still pro- 
duced a recurrence of the spasms; but 
he could now bear to Jeok upon wa- 
ter ifheld at a distance. Hie shewed no 
reluctance at the light, or at viewivg him- 
self in a mirrer; the pulse rose to upwards 
of 110; the turgidity ot the ey¢-ballswas di- 
minished. .The patient was now visited by 
some other medical men, and it was de- 
termined to try the effect ot the bleeding 
without medicine. The bloed was drawn 
at nine. At eleven he swallowed some 
water through a tube fixedto an elastic 
gum-bottle, ard expressed great delight in 
the sensations which it gave to his stom- 
ach, but was afraid to take any more; his 
puke was at 84. During the next two 
hours, he had several attacks of the spasms 
and one partievlary violert on seeing 
a hason ofsago which was ofiercd to him. 
At two the pulse, which in the intervals 
ithe spasms always sunk, vas no more 


on 


than 74; he Lad one alvine evacuation, 
aud his skin was covered with a clammv 
sweat. At four, afier secing a recur- 
rence of the spasms, and the horror with 
which he rejeeted liquids, bleeding was 
tried again: he struggled so much during 
the operation that the quantity could not 
be exactly ascertained, but it might be 
from sixieen to eighteen ounces. The 
pulse at once fell so low as to be seareely 
discernible near the wrist, and towards 
the close he vomited a quantity of ropy 
phiegm, mixed with frothy saliva. He 
conunued to struggle violently for some 
time, then fell quet for a few minutcs, 
and expired about a quarter before five 
o'clock. ‘fhe disease bad actnally com- 
mencedj the morning before, as he then 
felt the first horror of liquids; but he had 
gone through the duties of orderly ser- 
jeant of the company during that day, and 
though he felt the dislike of water painful 
in the evening, did not think of applying 
for assistance ull the next day. ‘The Sur- 
geon, therefore, considers that the blood- 
letting had a timely trial. 

Duwriig the rapid progress of the dis- 
ease no source of infection cecurred to 
the recollection of the patient. It was, 
however bamediately after his death re- 
membered by several of his comrades, and 
particularly by two of them, corporals 
Henry and Moore, of the same company, 
thata smal dog (wlich was destroyed as 
mad about three wecks ago, aed which 
had previously bit two other men of the 
regiment) was in the habit of licking a 
smallsore on lus inner anele, which is 
hardly yet ceatrized. The animal was 
encouraged in this practice by the unfor- 
tunate man, under the impression ofits be- 
ing useful to the sore. 

‘The appearance on dissection, about + 
hours after death, differed not materially 
from what has been observed in tormer ca- 
ses: theposterioryart of thetauees ex hibited 
marks of inflammation, and the papilke at 
the reot of the tongue were uncenmonly 
promiment; the wsophagus was laid open 
through its whole extent and in several 
places shewed slight marks of inflamma- 
tion; these marks became more couspieu- 
ous towardsits termination in ihe earda: 
the inner surface of the stomach was m 
several places inflamed, and in two or three 
smmall spots its inner coat abraded: noth-, 
ing was contained im it but a small quan- 
tity of phiegn; the trachea was iad open, 
ardin the interstices of the cartilaginous 
rings exhibited a s!ght inflemmmetory red- 
ness—the heart was quite sound, as were 
all the abdominal viseera, w.ih the execep- 
tion of the stemech’ ‘The blocd token 
fiorn his arms exhbited ro sgus of inflam. 
matory ceust, and whet was last draws, 
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On these cases the first observation that 
occurs is, the obvious eirect of the bloodiet- 
ting to diminish | Lhe symptoms in both. The 
ad:nission of air--the endurance of the sight 
of water-—the pleasure telt in swallowing it 
—the diminished sweiling of the eye, and 
unea-ivess Of look, ave all eireimstacces 
equaliy rave in the history of the divease; 
and appaventiy e , ally attributable to the 
cop.ous emission o: blood. But it was, 
perha) unfortunate that in the latter in- 
sta..ce Lhe ex pev.cuent was made so naked- 
ly. da Ui Shoulbred s siatement, the 
calomel was tried within three hours after 
the opening of the vein, and its «fleet 
sees to have been produced in copious 
evacuations, tor which the system was 
prepared and lowered by the loss of blood. 
The bieed:ng was only used on the first 
day, and it is obviously a remedy which 
must have speedy limits; but the return- 
ing uaeasiness-——the starting—the heat of 
the skin—and the berni: gsensation in the 
region of the abdoimen, all which look too 
like the former symptoms, not to make it 
probable that they belong to hydrophobia, 
appear to have owed their rem oval to the 

calomel asd other evacvating medicines. 
‘The ease of the sergeant wasaiso the more 
unfavorable one, and aman who indulgedin 
drinking morning dramis, and had a long- 
standing uleer, was more likely to suffer 
by this most violent of spasmodic diseases, 
than the abstemious and pure-blooded In- 
dian. His disorder was almost too rapid 
for medicine; it killed him in aday. It 
would, we may hope, be more accessible in 
our milder climate, and the process emi- 
nently deserves the trial. At ail events 
the melancholy comfort remains to us 
from the account of the Indian, that in 
those paroxisms whie hi as FonIZe the by- 
stander for the agovies of the sufferer, hte 
is probably insensible. 


INSOLVENT DEBTORS, 


Aw act for the relief of insolvent debtors 
has lately passed the British Parliament, 
which we notice on account of some pro- 
Visions it contains in favor of morality. 

While the act is designed to relieve the 
innocent and unfortunate, it guards agaiust 
any perversion, which would sereen the 
vicious from punishment. The act was 
drawn with great care, and has the follow - 
ing provisions among many others: 

That attornies, servants, or agents, hav- 
ing embezzled the money of their princi- 
pals, are not entitled to the benefit of the 
act, unless the creditors consent, or the 
insolvents shall have been confived ten 
years; 

That persons obtaining eredit by false 
pretenecs shall not be benefited, unless 
the creditors consent, or they have been 
confined jive years; 

‘That persons, who Have suffered any 
bail or surety co be ¢harged on their ac- 
count; and persons who have lost money 
by gaming to a certain sum; shall noi take 
the benefit of the act, unless ereditors 
consent, or they have becu confined five 
vears; 

That persons, who have made a con- 
veyance or transter of their property, sub- 
sequently to their imprisonment, without 
just cause for so doing, shall take no ad- 
vantage of this act unless creditors consent: 
and, 

That persons who have been found 
guilty of seduciion, criminal coriversation, 
xe. shall not take any benefit from this 
act in reference to damages in such suits, 
unless those who are eutitled to the dam- 
ages consent, or the guilty persons shall 
have been confined five. years. 


OBITUARY. 


So-rn notiers of the regions expe rience 
f Josnen ‘Crear, jun. of Milford, (Conn.) 
who ded July 7, 1812, aged 34 vears 
The following paragraphs are xbr iiged 
and compiled from an account, vind was 
found amon g the papers of the deceased, 
in his own hand writing. 
A the power, goodness and merey 
Almighty God, I live, move, and have 
my being: And O ‘that 1 lived more upon 
hi ts zuut rejoiced more in him! 
For the spiritual good of my rel: tions, 
F woald commit to writing the hopes aud 
had, toge her 


ee lings whieh I formerly 
4 th us present ones. 


o 
> 
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“T own with shame and self abascinenf. 
that Icio not live agreeably to my exper 
ence and vows; bu t L hope that a sense of 
niy experience will Keep me humble aud 
peniicnt until the hour of death; when { 
hope to be exalicd above all temptation, 
sin, trial, treuble, and sorrow. 

“Tris evident, that every person, who 
believes in the immortality of the soul, 
must, unless he is in a state of despair 
have some hope of being happy in the iufe 
to conie. 

“} have had three several kinds of hope, 
at difflrent periods of my life. ‘These ] 
shall desersbe somewhat parucuberty 
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The first hope, which I had of heaven, I 
eall vain and desiructive: and the second 
was no better. 

**yi hen | first eame to a historical ac- 
quaintanee with the tall of n.ac, his miser- 
able state by nature, and the fact that a 
Savior had come imto the world to save 
sinners, supposing myself to be one, and 
thinking hat the Savior eame to save me 
in particular, 1 was filled with a great de- 
gree of selt-love, whici, soietimes rose so 
high, that f ielt as though I could die for 
him: Or, at least, I feit, tiat, had J been 
in the place of Peter, L wouid not have 
denied Christ as he aid. ‘This my first 
hope was built on se/flove, and tasted 
from the time that | was twelve or thir- 
teen years old until I was abeut seven- 
teen. it then vanished with its love for 
less trials than Peter had. For at this 
time I began to have a relish for sinful 
pleasures, :.d vain amusements, and re- 
ereations, looking ox Christians to be hyp- 
ocrites, believing that ministers of the 
Gospel preached contradictions, and 
things which they knew nothing about, 
and viewing prayer to God to be a burden, 
and religion a melancholy thing. 

‘Yet L depended for salvation on the 
promises. which God had made to the 
saints; and this I did without the exercise 
either of faith in Christ, or repentance of 
sin, or disinterested love. I did not con- 
sider, nor believe, that the promises made 
to the saints were made to them in partie- 
ular; but [ thought they were made indis- 
criminately to sinners, and that if I did but 
vay in words, Lord have mercy, it was 
enough, for 1 held, that then God was 
bound to have mercy on me; as he had 
promised, seek and ve shak find; knock 
and it shall be opened. Thus wes I de- 
pending on the promises made to the 
sxints, whilst | wasdefaming true religion, 
and did not wish for it at all; at least, no 
otherwise than that I] might escape misery. 
Thus I used to say, Lord huve mercy on 
me; or Lord save me. Withovt evangel- 
ical faith, or rcpentance, my second hope 
was built on the promises mede to the 
saint:,so thet if 1 had died with this hope 
only, | must have been doomed to eternal 
perdition. * 

*W hilst T was jp this state, I was much 
opposed in heart t the doetrines of divine 
sovereignty agd‘predestination. Neither 
did I beheve,* ndr feel, the truth of the 
doctrine of the total depravity of human 
nature. I thought that I could, at any 
time, of my own aceord, repent and be- 
come a-Christian. 

“During the time that I was the sub- 
jert of this seeond hope, L was secking af- 
ter happiness, from one object to another, 
but could not find it: aud my conscience 


was like the troubled sea, when it cannot 
rest, whose wuters cast up mire and dirt. 

‘This hope continued from the time 
that 1 was seventeen, til I was neurly 
one and twenty. Then I provideutially 
went to meeting, though out of curiosity 
on my part, aud heard the Rev. /ynde 
Ifunting ton of Brantord preach a sermon 
fron these words; Quench not the sfrrit. 
‘To me it appeared, that the preacher told 
me al: the things that ever I did; aud that 
Lhad quenched the Spirit ef God. 

“After meeting was closed, I returned 
home, and retired to bed: but no sleep 
could | find. No tongue ean deseribe the 
tormenting fears which I had of heli. | 
was convinced, that the sins, whieh J had 
committed against a God of justice and, 
holiness, exposed me to be made misera- 
ble forever; and that nothing but the 
brittle thread of life kept me from falling 
into the lowest pit. I strove with all my 
might to ret rid of these tormenting fears, 
bat all in vain: for the more I resisted 
these convictions, the stronger they grew; 
and it appeared to my mind, that I was in- 
deed suspended by the brittle thread of 
life, which was hke a cobweb hanging 
over eterval burnings, and the more I tried 
to rclieve myself, the more liable I was to 
fall. Then finding no one to help me, 
and sensible that I could not help myself, 
I passed the time in deep distress of mind, 
on account of sin, and fear of hell; and was 
almost in despair. I then cried for mer- 
cy, not out of love, but of great fear, be- 
seeching God that he would save me; and 
suddenly as a flash of lightning, in the 
midst of my fears, Jesus Christ appeared 
to the view of my mind, altogether lovely, 
precious, and desirable, and the chief 
among ten thousand. ‘then for the first 
time, if ever I truly embraeed him, my 
heart and soul clave unto him; and I prom- 
ised to be his, and, by his grace assisting 
me, I solemnly engaged to live better 
than ever I had done, and to take up my 
cross and follow him at all times. I eried 
to God that he would forg:ve my sins tor 
his name’s sake. \fter 1 had prayed, 
ond covenanted, my fears were gone, and 
I took repose in sleep. 

“At the time [had these feelings, I did 
not know what they were; and [ kept 
them to myself for some time, not even 
imagining there was any thing holy in 
them: but if ever I was eonvicted and con- 
verted, 1 believe it was then. 

“Some months after this, T felt it to be 
my duty to make a profession of religion 
and join the church.” 

[Mr. 'T. then states certain seruples, 
which he had as to the doetrine of elec- 
tion and of the decress of God; tit after- 
werds his taind bceame perfect satisfied 
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on these poiuts. Me soon after made a 
profession of re'igion. | 

‘iJesiroas of Knowing my real state, I 
examine myself daily whether I have @ 
scriptural understauding of the doctrines 
of grace, and love the precious Savior of 
the world with all my heart: The Apgs- 
tle hath said, Though I have the sit of 
prophecy, and understand all mystcries 
and all knowledge; and though I have ail 
fuith, and have not charity,” which 1s dis- 
interested love, J am nothing: 1 am not a 
Christian indeed. 

‘‘My third and last hope differs from 
my first and second. It does not depend 
‘on past feelings, or experience, separate 
from the grace and merey of God in 
Christ. I should net know that it was a 
genuine one, anless it influenced me to 
a holy conversation and lite. What evi- 
dence have I that my hope is wrought of 
God, and that it is a good one? Am I 
humble, penitent, believing and confiding 
in Christ? Do I depend on the grace of 
God, and look to him for assistance in 
the discharge of daty! Do I find satisfac- 
tion in serving the Lord, and am I careful 
to keep a conscience void of affence to- 
ward God and toward man. Do I, in 
the exercise of Gospel faith, give up my- 
self wholly to Christ? Can I feelingly say, 
thy will be done; atd aia I resigned too in 
afiliction? Do I make the prayer of the 
Psalmist, Search me, O God, and know 
my heart: try me and know my thoughts: 
And see if there be any'wicked way in 
me, and lead me in the way everlasting? 
Do Llove the followers of Christ, and have 
[ holy desires for sinners, that God would 
awaken and convert them, that their souls 
may be saved?” 


With Mr. Treat the transeriber of the 
above was personally acquainted for more 
than sevea years, and had a fair opportu- 
nity to see the fruit of his religion; and he 
can testify, that few persons give better 
evidence of being born again than he gave. 
He was careful to depart from iniquity, 
and toadorn the holy religion which he 
professed, He seemed as if constantly 
impressed with the ‘solemn injunction 
What thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might. He had adeep sense of his 
Gwn unworthiness,and of his vileness be- 
fore God; and lamented his sins and 
want of conformity to his Savior. He often 
expressed a wonder that any person of 
candor and discernment, who attended 
to the exercises of his heart and read his 
Bibie with attention, should embrace any 
seatiments except those which are purely 
evangelical. The total corruption of the 
teart; its natural and deeply rooted oppo- 
sition to. the divine law; the absolute ne- 
sessity of a radical change of its temper 


and exercises by the Spirit of God; uncon- 
ditional reliance on his merey, and a cor- 
dial acceptance of Jesus Christ, the great 
Mediator, as the oaly geound of hope and 
salvation, are doctrines which he embra- 
eed with the fwlest assurance. On ail 
proper occasions, he defended these doe- 


-trines with modesty, and especiaily in 


conversation with persons much olier 
than himself; but with unshaken firm- 
ness. His belief of the truth, uhat God 
maintains an absolute and universal gov- 
ernment overall his works, appeared to 
afford him holy consolation. He would 
otten say, “I rejoice that God has o der- 
ed ail things concerning me from eternity; 
and that he eternaily purposed tor his own 
glory whatsoever should come to pass.” 

Nor was he bigoted. He loved all 
those, by whatever name they were cal- 
led, who, as he had reason to believe, 
loved our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
The society aad fellowship of Christians 
he highly esteemed, and with them he 
delighted to go upto the courts of the 
Lord. 

In the exercise of the duties of devotion 
he was uniform and conscientious; and not 
unfrequently spent an hour, in the morn- 
ing, in reading the holy Seriptures and in 
family prayer. Nor did he omit family 
prayer at night. He lived near to God in 
secret; and was often noticed to be, for a 
few momeuts, deeply engaged in con- 
verse with God; so that he may be said 
to have prayed without ceasing. 

To him theSabbath was a day of holy 
rest. With heart-felt pleasure he appear- 
ed to hail its. return. On this dav, his 
mind was especially solemn; and he 
seemed to spend every hour of it, as 
though it were the last he had to live. 
Tn the sanctuary he manifested such a 
profound attention and solemnity as sel- 
doi failed to excite tle attention of the 
thoughtless and of strangers. For con- 
templation and prayer he was careful to 
redeem time; and appeared as if influ- 
eneed with an awful sense of the immedi- 
ate presence of the all-seeing God. 

He daily manifesied a deep concern fer 
the spiritual welfare of s.ankind. ‘The 
prosperity of the church of Christ, and the 
conversion of sinners Lat near his heart. 
In the vear 1808, wheti there was a revi- 
val of religion in the plac® where he lived, 
he was much engaged to promote the 
work by his supplications, example, and 
conversation; though at the same time, he 
had a huiabling and abasing sense cf his 
own sinfulness and guilt before a God of 
purity. He longed to be free from sin. 

He was faithful to warn those of his 
brethren, who, he thought, didnot walk 
agreeably to their high vocation, and his 
blameless life, gave a peculiar efficacy te 
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his wacamgs aad reproofs, which were 
generally salutary aad kindly received. 

ian his whole deportment, there was 
a something, which made those who had 
no religion say, “We believe he is a 
Christian, and is happy.” 

Daring the short sickness which ter- 
minated his life, he was wholly deprived 
ofhis reason. But from what he said to 
bis wife a short time before his death, 
there is reason to believe he did not ex- 
peet to live but afew weeks, aud there- 
fore that the summons of death came not 
before he expected it. 

Reader, art thou a Christian indeed, e@r 


art thou deceiving thyself with a false 
hope, nor knowest what godly sorrow for 
sin is? Thouart in danger of mistaking 
conviction for conversion, and of build- 
ing on the sand. Some have the form o/ 
godliness without the power. fast thou 
given up thyself to Christ, and dost thou 
rejoice in his government? Dost thoulove 
God with all thy heart and keep his com- 
maudmenis? Is Christ precious to thy 
soul? Jf a man thinketh, himself to be 
something when heis nothing he deceiv- 
eth himself. Oh, examine thy heart, lest 
thou be deceived with a false hope to 
thine eternal ruin. 


POETRY. 


From a poem of considerable length on 
the death ef asister, (communicated to 
us some time ago,) we publish the con- 
eluding lines. 


“Wuat are we? What is life? and what 
is death? 

We look around us, draw our mortal 
breath, 

Catch at the tinsel toys that float in air, 

And deem them treasures that we soon 
shall share. 

But vain our toils; the phantoms flit away, 

Aud disappeintments ope each new-born 
day. 

Yet still we toil, regardless of our doom, 

Till death conducts us to the silent tomb. 

Oh, my lov’d sister, L am sick of life; 

"Lis fill’d with sorrow, vanity, and strife. 

Hope still deludes us, though afflictions 
wound, 

And still we range the same unwearied 
round. 

Our search for happiness in vain we waste; 

‘th’ immortal bev rage -none but angels 
taste.” 

Farewell, dear sister, may affliction prove 

The lasting cemeut of our warmest love.” 


The following delicate verses appeared 
in a London paper two or three years 
exo. We intended to have inserted 
them earlier in our pages. 


THE TWINS. 


‘LY was Summer, and a Sabbath eve, 
And balmy was the air, 

L saw a sight which made me grieve 
Aud vet the sight was fair;— 


Witliin a little toffin lay 
T wo lifeless babes, as sweet as May. 


Like waxen dolls that infants dress, 
There little bodies were; 
A look of placid happiness 
Did on each face appear: 
And in the coffin, short and wide, 
They lay together, side by side. 


A rosebud nearly clos’d, I found 
Each little hand within, 
And many a pink was strow’d around, 
With sprigs of jessamine; 
a e. the flow’rs that round them 
ay, 
Were not to me more fair than they . 


Their mother as a lily pale, 
Sat by them on a bed— 
And bending o’er them told her tale, 
And many a tear she shed; 
Yet oft she cried, amidst her pain, 
“My babes aud I shail meet again.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tut expediericy of publishing the eommu- 
nication of E. S. still remaining on our 
files, is so far doubtful that we decline 
inserting it. 

Memoirs of the Hon. Samurt Oseoon, 
and Mr. Jonaruan Sewatt Beck, will 
be published in our next. 

No. VII on Jntemperance is ready for 
the press. 

A paper on The Duty of .?dmonitie: 
wili s0ou appear. 
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